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She came to the teller’s window with a check to be cashed. It was 
signed Mary Jones. She was Mary Jones. But the bank had no 
record of her account and refused payment. 


Next day, Thomas B. Jones, president of a large concern and a 
coveted bank patron, indignantly withdrew his account. Mary Jones 
was his wife. She had a joint account with him. Yet the bank 


didn’t know her! 


UCH a situation 

couldn’t arise in 
the Brooklyn Trust 
Company, Brooklyn, 
New York. Its Cen- 
tral Information File 
prevents. 


Business Department, 
it is the bank’s most 
valuable source of 
prospects; because a 
patron doing business 
with one department 
is a logical prospective 


Ss 


patron for other de- 
partments. 


This file contains a 
card for every patron 
of the bank. On each 
card is recorded all known information about 
the patron—the departments of the bank he 
uses; his business affiliations; his personal 
relationships. It records immediately changes 
of address and changes in firm personnel, etc. 


This file enables the bank to identify im- 
mediately any or every Mary Jones that may 
appear—and every John Jones, too. It fre- 
quently reveals a seemingly small depositor 
as associated with large business interests. 


Central Information File, Brooklyn Trust Co. 


Progressive banks 
have found that a Central Information File 
quickly becomes too profitable to do without. 


Consult L.B.’s Bank Department in any 
one of our 35 branch offices. It will recom- 
mend thoroughly tested systems, forms and 
procedures, based on years of study and — 
actual service. Its Indexing Service, under plate 
the direction of the Bank Department, will 
organize and install the system. 


If you prefer—write for full information. 
Use the coupon below— it will also bring 
literature as you may desire, on any of the 
Six Big Divisions of L. B. Service. 


Library. Bureau 


Founded 1876 


As the photograph above shows, the file 
takes up little room—yet its services are far 
reaching. For while this file is not a New 
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Model ABC 
Addresser 
Ribbon Print 


Surprising low-cost ABC address 
plate quickly made in your 
Bank or Service Station near you 


71 

Seeing is believing. For ordinary ad- PAR 

dressing of 50 or more names this PA ; 

reduced-price ABC machine is a great aft ve i 

time and money saver. FREE trial 06 | 

costs you nothing—does not obligate FAAS 4 

you to buy. Mail coupon now before Lee 1 

you forget it. rs Sf a 

R) 

Factories: Coupon 1 

Canada: 60 West Front Street, TORONTO — 


For SMALL Bank List Addressing — 


At $10 Jess than a year ago this ABC Addresser 
makes pen or typewriter addressing too slow and 
costly FOR EVEN THE SMALLEST BANK! Prints 
thru a ribbon of any color. Exact typewriter style 
addressing from fire-proof METAL address plates. 


Praised by This Missouri Bank— 


‘‘ABC Addresser a wonderful help in handling 
our modest mailing list of 300 names’’—writes 
First National Bank, Caruthersville, Missouri. | 


Mail Coupon for FREE Trial— 
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Worked with amazing skill into the design of this Art Metal 
bronze screen for the Federal Reserve Bank at Boston, are 
copies in the large of the present United States coins. The illus- 
tration at the right shows an Art Metal bronze grille for the 
safe deposit vault in the Ouachita National Bank, Monroe, La. 


ART METAL Bronze in the Bank 


In bronze work, ART METAL has captured that rare quality, dignity and crafts- 
manship that characterizes the work of the old masters centuries ago. - Yet 
modern facilities enable us to produce in a few months the same masterpiece 


that would have required twenty years of the life of that renowned old bronze 
worker, Ghiberti. 


For over a third of a century, ART METAL has been cooperating with leading 
bankers and architects in the arrangement and equipment of banks. This 
experience has brought ART METAL a reputation second to none for success- 
ful and beautiful bank interiors. 


If you plan the erection of a new building or consider changes or additions 
to your present one, we shall be happy to place the knowledge and exper- 
ience of our engineering department at your disposal without obligation. 


The booklet “The Banking House in Art Metal” has been of great interest 
to Bankers and Architects. We shall gladly send you copy on request 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files _ Steel and Bronze Equipment for Banks 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


TRING the campaign in Minnesota, 


D which elevated Magnus Johnson from 
his farm to_a seat in the United States 
Senate, a Republican political worker, 
laboring with a well-to-do and formerly 
conservative farmer, tried to argue that 
Johnson had not the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the Senate. “What you say is 
true enough,” said the farmer. “But I 
am going to vote for Johnson. I only wish 
that he was worse so I could express m 

sentiments better by voting for him.” 
There, in an incident, we perhaps sum up 
the various explanations of the election of 
q man who is tumbling the illusions of the 
old-line parties about their ears. While the 
rice of wheat is dropping into the sub- 
cellar, he is but a symbol of the unrest of 
the farmer. “The American people,” 
wrote Arthur Brisbane, “remember pretty 
well, out their faculty for — is 
astonishing. Suppose dollar wheat had 
suddecly risen to $2. What chance would 
Magnus Johnson have had then?” In his 
article in this issue, ““A Credit Backbone 
for Dollar Wheat,” Clinton W. Gilbert 
interprets — in Washington to be in 
effect (hat the dissatisfaction of the farmer 
is not so superficial as Mr. Brisbane would 
lead us to believe. There are strong 
reasons, he says, for expecting the con- 
tinualion of the agrarian political move- 
ment in this country. 


IMELINESS indorses the article of 

Frederick Simpich on page 16, tellin, 
the curious story of money in Mexico an 
the history of its banking down to the new 
Bank of Mexico from which so much is 
expected as a stabilizer of the wierd and 
wonderful finance which has handicapped 
our southern neighbor for centuries. The 
United States at last has “recognized” 
Mexico. Next to our investments in Can- 
ada, we have put more money into Mexico 
than into any other foreign country— 
nearly $950,000,000, Mr. Simpich says. 


_ safe deposit department in the 

average bank is a thing of slow —o. 
Although it is an expensive installation, 
it isn’t merchandised as are the other 
departments. Perfectly permissible, of 
course, and even advisable, one may say, 
to apprise the customer of the existence 
of vaults wherein he may avail himself of 
the privilege of burglar-proof, fire-proof 
storage of his valuables in exchange for 
an inconsiderable fee, but he is not to be 
let into the secret that the safe deposit 
vaults are intended to produce income for 
the bank eventually. Yet in spite of this 
altruistic (so far as the public is aware) 
attitude toward a really splendid service, 
some safe deposit departments have been 
known to establish themselves on a paying 
basis in a comparatively few years. But 
scarcely any start as going concerns. An 
exception is the Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company, affiliated institu- 
lions in Spokane, reported under the head 
of “Safe — With a Flying Start” on 
page 20. e Spokane banks set out to 
sell as many boxes as possible in advance of 
the opening of the vault. Handicaps were 
no hindrance. Rather they were as capital 
in capable hands. When these banks 
started to work, they had little more than 
a hole in the ground where their vaults 
were to be, and at that, hidden from the 
street by the peculiarly hideous boardings 
common in bank construction work. They 
had no sample boxes to show. The lobby, 
though open for business, was cluttered 
up with loose ends of building materials. 
And the confusion of moving day for the 
installation was yet to come. Every one 
of those difficulties, and others, were 
turned to serve a useful purpose in the 
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lan of campaign which registered sale of 
5 per cent of the boxes by the time the 
cl were ready for the public. 


GAIN, we are prone sometimes to 

wonder what a _ bond circular 
thinks about. “We own and offer. * * * * 
Statements herein contained, though be-. 
lieved to be reliable, are not guaranteed.” 
That sort of thing. Dignity to a degree, if 
we know what we mean. Under the 
direction of Mr. Allan Herrick, the Bankers 
Trust Company of Denver, for many years 
has literally sold investments through its 
windows. For Mr. Herrick, every bond 
issue has its human interest elements that 
may be dramatized to interest and sell 
the layman passing by, if the setting is 
right. His story on page 23, “Window 
Dress for Investment Houses,” looks as 
though it would give the bond departments 
in the banks something new to think about, 
too. And right here is a convenient dotted 


line for another indorsement of Franklin 
Escher’s regular contributions to this 
magazine—“Business and Bonds.” His 
discussion of the market this month takes 
the form of post-prandial meditations. 
“The trouble with this bond market,”’ 
he says, “‘is exactly the same as the trouble 
with anyone who has been dining well but 
not too wisely—who has been eating too 
much food and not all of it the right kind.” 


may not be practical for state 
to trail and prosecute bank robbers as 
persistently as the Minnesota Bankers 
Association does, but the association 
strongly recommends its method which 
dates back, in a sense, to Miles Standish 
who is credited with inventing the well- 
known working principle, “If you want a 
thing done well, do it yourself.” Min- 
nesota’s application of the principle will 
be found on page 11 under the title 
“‘Minnesota’s Answer to the Yeggs.”’ H.S 
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VERY line and curve in the 
design of this new Hupmo- 
bile Sedan contributes to beauty . 
and comfort such as no Hupmo- 


bile has ever had before. A 


But its greater superiority is a 
kind and degree of performance 
that not only bespeaks engi- 
neering achievement of the first ” 
order, but singles out this car T: a 
among all cars. below 


% 
in yer 
l 


At no time have we been able infer: 
to build enough closed cars to am 
supply all those who wanted meen 
them; and this new Sedan is so eed 
attractive that it is certain to $10,00 
make a sharp increase in the — 


already heavy demand. 
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The Sedan body is designed and built in the 
Hupp shops. To its beauty is added all the 
strength and lasting qualities that go into the 
wonderfully long-lived Hupmobile chassis. 


From cowl to the higher radiator the line is 
long and sweeping, and the rear corners are 


broadly rounded. 


Windows are broader and not so high, adding 
much to the Sedan’s attractiveness. 


The longer wheelbase and springs give the 
Sedan, both in front and rear, entirely new and 
better riding qualities. 


With increased engine power, unprecedented 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


smoothness, and far more sprightliness than 
any Hupmobile before it, driving the Sedan is 
pure pleasure, even for great distances. 


The new clutch and transmission mean silent 
gear changes, no matter what the speed or 
circumstance. 


There is a harmony of interior and exterior 
color scheme that is very pleasing. 


Upholstery is handsome gray cioth, with a 
distinct blue stripe. Exterior finish is a new 
Hupmobile blue, also with blue striping. 

ulpment is complete, including rear view 
mirror ; and hardware is bright nickel in finish. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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A Credit Deciihuiie for Dollar Wheat 


How the Intermediate Credit Banks and the Local Bankers 
Can Help the Farmer Finance the Storage of Surplus Wheat 


agricultural crisis that oc- 
if irred when this summer’s large 
harvest sent the price of wheat 
below $1.00 a bushel for the first time 
in ye rs has brought the new Federal 
Intermediate Credit banking system 
into «peration. At the time when I 
am w: iting, the new banks, which were 
qutherized by Congress at its last 
session to supply the farmers with 
longe: term credit than was available 
throush the ordinary commercial 
banks, have just issued and sold 
$10,000,000 of debentures and have 
drawn from the U. S. Treasury $1,000,- 
000 each of capital of the $5,000,000 
granted to each of them by the law. 
In the opinion of the Farm Loan 
Board, which is supervising the inter- 
mediate banks, the fact that the de- 
bentures were bought by twenty or 
twenty-five commercial banks in the 
larger cities of the country indicates 
that the commercial banks are not 
unfriendly to the new system. This is 
worth mentioning, for when the new 
system was being discussed in Congress 
the bankers of the country were rather 
critical. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, himself a banker, openly opposed 
the innovation. The change in opinion, 
I think, is the result of the conservative 
policies of the new banking system. 
Since the system is only beginning 
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The first meeting of the joint Committee on Wheat Research, a 
of the United States and the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit 


By CLINTON W. GILBERT 


its operations, whatever I write about 
it is necessarily tentative. My infor- 
mation, moreover, has been collected:in 
Washington and not in the field, where 
the new banks come into contact with 
the existing banks and with the farmers. 
But from my inquiries in Washington I 
am satisfied that the last thing the 
Farm Loan Board has in mind is to 
permit the new intermediate credit 
banks to compete with the national and 
state banks. On the contrary, the 
board believes that the new banks will 
increase the business of the old banks, 
especially that of the country banks. 
As Merton L. Corey of the Farm Loan 
Board says, “Anything that brings 
capital to a community will add to the 
business that the bankers of that com- 
munity do.” 


Awnp it must also be said that at this 
moment, when the farmer is caught 
with more wheat on his hands than he 
is likely to be able to sell and when the 
price of wheat on the farms has dropped 
below the average cost of producing it, 
the best hope that the country will not 
be forced by an agrarian combination 
in Congress into all sorts of radical 
experimentation for the relief of the 
farmers lies in the possibility that the 


farmer will finance the holding and the 
gradual marketing of his own wheat. 
And with the aid of the intermediate 
banks he can do just that. 

Gray Silver, who represents the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
the capital, goes so far as to say that if 
the farmers of the country were sufli- 
ciently organized, they could take 
advantage of the new agricultural 
credit system, and peg the price of 
wheat at $1.50 a bushel, a figure that 
would yield a slight profit to the wheat 
growers. The radical movement in 
the wheat country could thus be held 
in check. 

But the farmers are not well enough 
organized. The new system has not 
been in operation long enough. 
Wheat will have to be sold at a price 
which, although higher than that 
prevailing at the moment when this 
is being written, will not be high 
enough to pay the farmers’ costs. And 
when Congress meets in December the 
storm of protest will break. The 
force and fury of the storm, so far as 
anyone can see now, will be felt most 
heavily when the national election 
takes place in 1924, which may be 
a year almost as troublous as 1896, 
the last time when farm prices fell 
badly below the costs of production. 
For the present the best the new 


inted by the Wheat Council 
States, in Chicago, August 13 
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system can do is to point the way to 
the farmer’s salvation through his 
own efforts. 

Some of the farmers, but not all, 
will ask the government to put its 
credit behind their wheat in one way 
or another. The two schemes most 
favored by the more radical farmers 
are: first, an arbitrary government 
guarantee of the price of wheat such 
as was given during the war to 
stimulate the production of 
food stuffs; and second, 
stabilization of the price 
of wheat through a govern- 
ment corporation which 
should buy wheat when- 
ever it fell below a certain 
minimum price. Practi- 
cally, both of these 
proposals, which were 
embodied in bills intro- 
duced into Congress at its 
last session, would mean 
that the government would 
assume the burden of pur- 
chasing all wheat for which 
there was not a market at 
a profitable price. The 
difference between the two 
schemes is chiefly one of 
machinery. Each of them 
would develop intoa virtual 
government subsidy to 
wheat growers. 

Now these radical plans 
should greatly interest the 
bankers of the country, 
because they would force 
the government to take 
from the banker a large 
share of his responsibility 
for financing the pro- 
duction of wheat. The 
experiment, more- 
over, would be dan- 
gerous. If the price 
of wheat were guaran- 
teed by the govern- 
ment, why not also 
the prices of such 
other staples as corn, 
cotton, cattle and 
hogs? And, once the 
government agreed to absorb the 
excess production of an industry, 
all the restraints that operate to 
hold that industry at a rough 
equilibrium of demand and supply 
would be removed. The economic 
consequences might be serious. 

Inflation is involved just as much 
in these schemes as it was in the 
panacea proposed in the nineties, 
when the farmers suggested that the 
government should increase the price 
of their products by coining more sil- 
ver dollars. The remedy then was 
fiat money. Today it is fiat prices. 

The danger in the situation lies in 
the fact that no sure cure is in sight. 
A couple of years ago the price of corn 
dropped to a point where corn raising 


became unprofitable. The farmers 
at once adopted two remedies: They 
began to raise hogs which, fed on 
cheap corn, were profitable, and they 
reduced their corn acreage. Within 
a short time corn became once more 
a profitable crop. 

But corn is an Americancrop. The 
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Gray Silver, of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration w 
in the farmers’ bins 
American farmer can adjust its pro- 
duction himself. Wheat, on the other 
hand, is a world crop. 
tries, moreover, where land is cheaper 
or the cost of living lower, wheat can 
be produced more cheaply than’ in 
the United States. Even though the 
American farmer cuts his acreage 
next year, Canada and Argentine may 
go on increasing their crops. Be- 
cause of its industrial depression, 


is advocating loans on the wheat | 


In other coun-— 


THe BURROUGHs 


Europe is turning back to farming 
Russia is recovering agriculturally, 
The war and its aftermath have caused 
a great back-to-the-land movement. 

Another result of the war has been 
a general lowering of the standard of 
living. The market for food products 
is not so eager as it was before 1914. 
Meanwhile, on the farm the costs of 
production ‘have risen. The farmer, at 
least in this country, buys at a high 
price and sells at a low 
price. The farmer’s dollar 
is commonly said to be 
worth only 65 cents. 
is an understatement. [he 
dollar is probably worth 
nearer 80 cents. But the 
wheat farmer’s dollar js 
worth less than any otter, 

All this will adjust iiself 
in the course of time. len 
will not long continue to 
produce things in which 
there is no profit. 3ut 
political and economic ur- 
moil will continue du-ing 
the process of adjustment. 
In Congress, next winter, 
there will be much agita- 
tion for the governmen: to 
take over the surplus wheat 
crop. 

Probably it will not suc- 
ceed. I have already said 
that many farmers see that 
their salvation depends 
upon themselves and not 
upon the government. The 
wheat growers of Kansas, 
for example, have voted 
against the proposal of a 
government guarantee of 
prices. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, politi- 
cally the most powerful of 
the farm organizations, 
opposes government price 
fixing for wheat, although 
before the winter is ended 
farm sentiment may force 
the federation to moder 
ate its opposition. 

Conservative ele- 
ments, moreover, are in 
the control of Congress 
and the administration. 

But in one form or 
another, at the next 
session of Congress, the 
pressure for government price fixing will 
be strong, and the necessity of “‘doing 
something for the farmer” will be felt 
by all politicians. An agrarian party 
pledged to a fiat price for wheat, just 
as the Populist party of the nineties 
was pledged to fiat money, may spring 
into being next year. 

Everything depends upon the situa- 
tion of the American wheat farmer at 
this time next year. Undoubtedly he 
will reduce his acreage. But there is 
no certainty that the world acreage will 
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be reduced and a big crop the world 
over next year willincrease the demand 
for government action. Canada may 
go on raising more wheat. This year’s 
Canadian crop is estimated, at this 
writing, at from 350,000,000 to 500,000, 
000 bushels; 300,000,000 used to be a 
large yield for Canada. Russia is re- 
covering agriculturally and may be- 
come a large exporter. And as a 
result of the troubles in the Ruhr, 
Western Europe may be in worse 
economic condition next year than now 
and consequently may afford a worse 
market for surplus food. 

The point that I am trying to make 
is that no one can guess what next 
year will bring forth on the farms. 
Ashert crop in 1924 will restore the 
wheat farmer’s prosperity at least 
temporarily, whereas a large crop 
will only perpetuate and increase 
the present difficulties. 

There are, moreover, strong rea- 
sons for expecting the continua- 
tion of the agrarian political 
movement in this country. The 
election of Magnus Johnson as 
senator from Minnesota is symp- 
tomatic of the farmer’s present 
state of mind. It was a com- 
bination of farm votes and labor 
votes that lifted Johnson, an 
immigrant and a small farmer 
who works the land with his own 
hands, aided by his own sons 
and daughters, and swept him 
intooffice. During the campaign, 
a Republican polit- 
ical worker who 
was laboring with 
a well-to-do and 
formerly conserva- 
tive Republican 
farmer, tried to 
argue that Johnson 
had not the neces- 
sary qualifications 
for the Senate. 
“What you say is 
true enough,”’ said the farmer. 
“But I am going to vote for 
Johnson. I only wish he was 
worse so that I could express my 
sentiments better by voting for 
him.” The farmers are likely to go 


on “expressing their sentiments, ’’doing . 


what William Allen White described in 
1896 as “raising hell’’ until they ‘have 
an Overproduction.” Senator Capper, 
the leader of the Farm bloc in Congress 
is swinging rapidly toward the left to 
accommodate himself to the sentiments 
of the agrarians. Senator La Follette, 
who better than any one else represents 
the present farm movement, approaches 
cautiously the idea of government 
price fixing for wheat. But he is not 
afraid of it. The price of everything 
else is fixed; so why not the price of 
wheat? With which indication of the 
views of the Progressive bloc Mr. La 
Follette departed for Europe. 


As the Farm Bureau Federation sees 
it, and as the wheat growers of Kansas 
see it, the trouble with forcing the 
government to take over the surplus 
wheat is that once it becomes possible 
to dispose of the surplus so easily and 
profitably there will always be a sur- 
plus, unless we encounter a series 
of Joseph’s lean years. This year’s 
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Merton L. Corey, of the Farm Loan Board, who 
is administering the Intermediate Credit Banks 


surplus the government could probably 
carry easily enough, for at harvest time 
it was estimated at 200,000,000 bushels, 
which is only two or three times as 
large as usual. At its first meeting in 
Chicago on August 13, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Wheat Research appointed 
by the Wheat Council of the United 
States and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, reported as 
follows: “‘A careful examination of the 
evidence submitted to the committee 
by its statisticians and brought to the 
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initial meeting by the members does 
not bear out the estimates of huge over- 
production so frequently made. While 
the occasion for proceeding cautiously 
in the matter of seeding for future pro- 
duction is clear, the committee is of the 
opinion that many reports of surplus 
quantities of wheat have been exag- 
gerated.” Butif the government gives 
the farmers a guarantee that they can 
produce any amount of wheat they 
choose and be able to sell it at a profit, 
the surplus will grow larger 
year by year. Such a policy 
can end only in financial dis- 
aster. 

For the farmer the only 
sound solution is that he shall 
continue to be responsible for 
his own success or failure as 
he has been in the past. At 
the same time he must be 
given every possible oppor- 
tunity to protect his own 
interests. That is what all 
conservative friends of the 
farmer, including most of the 
professed advocates of the 
agrarian interest here in 
Washington, now believe. 

The Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion officials believe that with 
the aid of the new credit facili- 
ties provided by law at the 
last session, the wheat farmers 
can carry the wheat surplus 
themselves. Moreover, these 
same officials believe, it will 
be a wholesome thing for the 
farmers to do so. If the 
farmer carries the 
surplus himself in 
recognized farm ware- 
houses,co-operativeor 
otherwise, it will be 
where he can see it. 
It will be visible evi- 
dence of the dangers 
of overproduction. 
The farmer will see 
that his profits next year 
will depend not only upon 
how much wheat he can 
raise but also upon how 
well he disposes of his 
surplus. He will have an 
added reason for the regu- 
lating of his acreage. His new crop 
will compete not with a surplus that 
has passed into other hands but with a 
surplus that he still holds in his own 
hands. Also the costs of carrying the 
surplus crop and of holding back the 
crop so that it will not all tumble into 
the market at once will be so reduced 
by the process that the farmer will 
receive a larger share of the price at 
which the crop is finally sold. 

Therefore the real hope is that while 
Congress is away from the Capitol the 
farmers and the country bankers will 
organize so that the wheat crop can be 
carried by its producers and that when 
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another year comes around there will 
be no longer a demand that the govern- 
ment assume responsibility for the 
surplus. The machinery for this pur- 
pose is being gradually developed by 
the Farm Loan Board, by the farmers 
and by the local bankers. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks were authorized by law to pro- 
vide the long-term credit which the last 
depression showed was needed by the 
farmers. There are twelve of them. 
Each Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank has a capital of $5,000,000, to be 
subscribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States on behalf 
of the United States. There are no 
private stockholders. Additional fi- 
nancial requirements are taken care of 
in this way: Each Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank may issue debentures to 
the amount of ten times its capital— 
that is to say, an additional $50,000,- 
000. The total initial capital, then, 
for the conducting of these agencies of 
the government, will amount to 
$5,000,000 for each bank, with a 
debenture privilege of ten times that 
amount—a fund entirely adequate to 
serve the purposes intended by the 
framers of the law. These debentures, 
which, like Federal Farm Loan bonds, 
are absolutely tax exempt, are issued 
for a period not in excess of five years. 
Loans may be made for a period of 
between six months and three years. 


Tue new banks, which as I have 
already said are proceeding conserva- 
tively and have only asked the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for one-fifth of the 
capital allowed to them by law, may 
rediscount the farm paper held by 
national and state banks or they may 
loan directly to farm co-operative 
organizations. ‘They are not, so far as 
can be learned in Washington, seeking 
to compete with the existing commer- 
cial banks, but rather to act as a re- 
serve system for farmers. In St. 
Paul, for example, where the wheat 
growers were asking for $10,000,000 of 
credit, the commercial banks came 
forward during the negotiations and 
offered to take the whole loan; the 
Intermediate Credit Banks promptly 
withdrew in their favor. They afford 
an opportunity for the commercial 
bank to rediscount farm paper and 
thus to increase its opportunities of 
serving its community. For example, 
had they existed when the deflation of 
two years ago took place the country 
banker, instead of calling his loans to 


farmers, might have gone to the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks and had his farm 
paper rediscounted. 

In another way they open a business 
opportunity for the local banker. The 
Intermediate Credit Banks may loan 
directly to Farmers’ Co-operatives, but 
it is believed that agricultural credit 
corporations organized by local bank- 
ers will do the bulk of this business in 
each community. Says Mr. Corey of 
the Farm Loan Board: “The Farm 
Loan Board is encouraging the organi- 
zation of agricultural credit corpora- 
tions under existing state laws. We 
believe that in most of the states 
additional legislation is not necessary. 
True, the laws were framed and the 
powers of such corporations defined 
long before this act was contemplated; 
but if the laws of a particular state 
authorize the organization of corpora- 
tions with power to make loans upon 
personal or chattel security, and with 
the additional power to sell, indorse, 
and guarantee this paper, then the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks can 
undoubtedly rediscount all such loans 
whick were made for an agricultural 
purpose. 

‘“‘Who shall organize these corpora- 
tions?” Mr. Corey continues. ‘We 
believe the country bank is the safest 
and most logical point of origin for re- 
discounting with the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. We believe 
the farmers would prefer to follow the 
leadership of country banks in these 
organizations rather than to assume 
the capital and managerial responsi- 
bilities involved. We earnestly urge 
the country bankers to give immediate 
consideration to this important ques- 
tion. It will afford them means for 
the extension of service where needed 
and will make for a healthier condition 
of the country banks. It is not, of 
course, intended that the bank capital 
or obligations shall in any manner be 
involved in these corporations, but the 
official personnel of the country bank 
can most properly become the leaders 
in the development of this system. 
With the credit corporation officered 
and served by the officers of the local 
bank the additional expense would be 
small, and since the corporation would 
have no deposit liabilities it could 
safely rediscount five or six times the 
initial capital. The Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, under the rules 
promulgated by the Farm Loan 
Board, are authorized to rediscount 
for such agricultural credit corpora- 
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tions, upon a minimum paid-in capital 
of $10,000. A 1% per cent margin 
upon the rediscounting of a fair volume 
of business, plus the interest on its 
capital loaned, would produce a very 
good return, the net result being that the 
longer-term paper would be taken out 
of the country bank, where it does not 
belong, and that better service and re- 
duced rates will be given the borrowers.” 


Tuere is still some controversy over 
the definition, within the meaning of 
the act, of a warehouse where grain may 
be stored for the purpose of securing 
loans upon it. The Farm Bureau 
Federation would like to see the «ct 
liberally interpreted, so that any good 
farmer’s granary might be regarded 
as a warehouse. Such a policy would 
meet the present emergency and the 
farmers could put the price of what 
up to $1.50 a bushel. But the Farm 
Loan Board regards it as bad banking 
to loan on grain stored in anything but 
licensed and properly inspected 
granaries. 

Secretary Wallace, of the Depait- 
ment of Agriculture, has described the 
system by which farmers can organize 
to store their grain: ‘A plan for farm 
storage within the law is along the 
following lines. A number of farmers 
in acommunity might form a corporate 
organization. The various farm stor- 
ages might then be leased or sold to 
the corporation. The corporation 
could then operate the various units as 
a public warehousing system. When 
the corporation meets all the require- 
ments of the act and the regulations, 
and when it is determined that the 
various units are suitable for the 
purposes of the act, a license will be 
issued to the corporation to operate 
the different plants. The corporation, 
however, would be obliged to operate 
the different units as public storage 
places.” The Intermediate Credit 
Banks will make loans on the grain 
stored by any such licensed corpora- 
tion. But they invite the local bankers 
to organize agricultural credit cor- 
porations, much as trust companies 
are organized by banks which cannot 
do a trust business, and make loans to 
the organized farmers. 

As it looks from Washington this all 
means more business and safer business 
for the country banker. Perhaps it 
means that the farmer will learn to 
finance the handling of his own crops 
and not ask the government to assume 
responsibility for the surplus. 


United 


Coming: ‘‘The Savings Department,”’ first of a series by F. L. Beach which with text and 
forms will explain standard practice with respect to accounting and internal routine in practically 
every yes of the bank. The series will review methods used in different sections of the 
tates, point out their variations and indicate best practice. 

bank system. He is auditor of the Hibernia Commercial and Savings Bank, of Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Beach is authority on 
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Helping Rock the “Cradle” Account 


A Madison Plan of Co-operation Between the Bank and the 
Merchants to Start Baby Right—Toward Savings and Stores 


economist of the nineteenth cen- 

tury, said: ‘“‘Untruth appears in 
three forms—lies, damn 
lies and statistics.” 

Checking up the re- 
sults of our baby letter 
over the past six months, 
we were disposed to agree 
with Economist Jerrold 
so far as statistics were 
concerned. The check 
revealed twice as many 
baby accounts as letters 
sent out. It disclosed, in 
other words, that our 
baby letter had pulled 
200 per cent returns. 

We were reasonably 
certain that not all of our 
letters went to the 
parents of twins. Yet, 
re-check as we might, 
the facts remained. 

For explanation, there- 
fore, we were obliged 
to credit word-of-mouth 
advertising —one parent 
telling another about the 
dollar we were crediting 
to each baby account, 
and about the discount 
the merchants were 
offering in co-operation 
with the bank to induce 
purchase of the things 
that baby needs. 

The baby letter we 
used during this six 
months’ period was not 
original; we are indebted 
to one of our banker 
friends at whose sug- 
gestion we tried it out. 
Here it is: 

To the New Baby: j 

When we saw in the paper that you had 
come to town to stay, we made up our 
minds to send you this little note. 

Of course, just now everybody is fussing 
over you, trying to make you comfortable 
and trying to decide whether you look most 
like Papa, Mamma, or whether you are 
just the image of Grandpa. 

But don’t let the grown folks worry you. 
Just kick up your ae and have a good 
time, for there is lots of fun ahead of you. 

You don’t need money now, but you will 
some day, and so you can’t start too early 
to save. Just tell Mamma and Papa the 
best you can by winks and blinks that the 
next time either of them comes down town 
we want a call, for we are laying aside a 
nice little home savings bank for you. 
Not only that, but we are putting a BIG 
ROUND DOLLAR to the credit of your 
savings account. Just have Dad bring 
in this letter and get your bank and your 
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By W. E. WALKER 


First National Bank — Central Wisconsin 


Trust Company, Madison, Wis. 


bank book with our Dollar gift. Then have 
Papa and Mamma put in odd change for 
you—or better still, a dollar a week. It 
will count up like everything. 

If Papa comes home and says he forgot 
to call here for your bank, you set up a 
howl, and the next time he won’t forget. 
We will be watching for him, because if 
he isn’t already a depositor here we want 
to show him the kind of service we give 
folks who do their banking business here. 

Good luck to you, and may you grow up 
to be healthy, wealthy and wise. 


Though we were satisfied with the 
results we were getting from our baby 
correspondence, we were not satisfied 
with the stereotyped plan employed, 
as other banks were adopting plans 
almost identical. Nor did we feel like 


using the usual baby book as a method 
of reaching these newcomers. 


Accordingly, we have adopted the 
use of a unique baby 
book plan, one that has 
been very inexpensive 
to the bank, one that is 
appreciated by parents 
because it has more to 
offer the baby, and one 
that enables us to co- 
operate effectively with 
merchants securing 
parents’ business for 
them as well as for the 
bank. 

This baby book is put 
out in co-operation with 
a publishing house and 
a limited number of 
merchants—seven, to be 
exact, in seven different 
lines of business. 

It differs from ordin- 
ary baby books in several 
important respects. 

In the first place, not 
only does the bank run 
in the book a coupon 
good for a dollar on the 
baby’s savings account, 
but each of the mer- 
chants runs a very simi- 
lar coupon. 

To explain more con- 
cretely, suppose a hard- 
ware dealer comes in with 
us in our baby book. In 
addition to the coupon, 
the dealer gets a page of 
advertising space in the 
back: If the parents 
purchase ten dollars or 
more of merchandise 
from this hardware 
dealer, he gives the 
baby a check for one dollar which 
is good only for deposit on the baby’s 
savings account at this bank. 
Special checks are provided the dealer 
for this purpose. Further, the parents 
are not required to purchase the total 
$10 worth all at one time. Whenever 
a purchase is made at that store, it is 


entered by the clerk on the back of the 


store’s coupon and when the total 
amount reaches ten dollars, the baby’s 
check is made out. An envelope is 
provided with the book, so that the 
mother may tear out the coupons and 
carry them together in the envelope as 
she shops. 

Most of the coupons in our baby 
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book are usable only in this way. To 
enhance the value of the book, however, 
the jeweler represented agrees to give 
to every baby its first ring. 

Under this plan, accordingly, it is 
possible for the baby to obtain a credit 
for as much as five dollars on its sav- 
ings account without the deposit of a 
single dollar by its parents. The bank 
also permits the parents to take a home 
savings bank. 

Instead of relying on the births re- 
corded in the newspapers for our baby 
book mailing list, we arranged with 
the Board of Health to supply a list 
of all new babies born in Madison 
every week. From this list we elimi- 
nate the few names that may be un- 
desirable for one reason or another, and 
send the baby book and the letters to 
all the rest. 

Each merchant advertiser pays the 
publishing company twenty-five cents 
for each book sent out as his part of the 
expense. The publishers sell the ad- 
vertising space, publish the books and 
keep us supplied as their part in the 
arrangement. 

A letter prepared by the publishers 


is folded once and inserted in each 
book that goes out. In addition, we 
revised the baby letter used formerly 
and continue to send it on the same 
day that the baby book, entitled “Our 
Baby,” is put in the mail. 


To Baby’s Mother: 

“OUR BABY?” is a gift to you from the 
following business firms of Madison: 

The Reierson Studio, 23 So. Pinckney 
Street. ; 

The Keefrey Drug Co., 19 No. Pinckney 
Street. 

The Rentschler Floral Co., 226 State 
Street. 

The Black Hawk Electric Co., 121 No. 
Mifflin. 

The Gamm Jewelery Co., 9 West Main 
Street. 

Wolff-Kubly-Hirsig Co., Hardware 

Harry S. Manchester, Inc. 

The First National Bank. 


In the front of “OUR BABY” you will 
find eight blue coupons or baby bonds. 
Each of the above merchants offers your 
baby something of value on these bonds. 
For instance: The First National Bank’s 
bond is good for ONE DOLLAR outright 
on presentation. The Gamm Jewelry Co. 
will give baby a beautiful ring if you will 
take the bond totheirstore. At the Harry 
S. Manchester store their bond is good 
for $1.00 in merchandise when your pur- 
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chases in their infants’ and children’s de- 
partment amount to $10. 

At the other stores, you will note by 
reading the bonds that they will each give 
baby a check for ONE DOLLAR when 
your purchases amount to $10. This 
means that you can obtain FIVE DOL- 
LARS to add to the dollar given you by the 
bank —and all you have to do is to see that 
your purchases at these stores are recorded 
on the back of the bonds. 

Here is an opportunity to provide your 
baby with the foundation of the greates: 
things in life—Education, Independence. 
Wealth—and at no expense to you, as 
these merchants are selling the things tha: 

ou must buy from some one. Why no: 
uy from those who help you? 

t has been a pleasure for us to assis‘ 
these progressive men in compiling ani 
publishing this book and we hope and fee! 
sure that you will appreciate it and use ii 
We join them in wishing baby a happ: 
childhood and a successful future.” 

This new plan of reaching babies ha: 
not been worked long enough, as yet. 
to tell definitely just what will be th: 
results for merchants and for the bank 
Early indications are, however, tha: 
the book will enjoy a very hearty re- 
sponse. One advantage possessed fo: 
both bank and merchant is that ; 
definite check-up on results is possibl: 
because of the coupon plan employed 


Speaking of Trade-marks and the Home Town 


HAT are you doing with your 

window space? Window dis- 

plays offer perhaps the most in- 
expensive and effective advertising 
open to financial institutions. Be- 
cause of their wide range, they offer 
an institution the opportunity not only 
to advertise its own services, but also 
to establish the institution as a public- 
spirited place of business, always alert 
to promote the civic welfare in an in- 
teresting and impressive manner. 

This idea was very effectively car- 
ried out by the First Wisconsin Trust 
Company, Milwaukee, placing Mil- 
waukee’s industries before the public 
by displaying ° 
hundreds of 
trade-marks rep- 
resenting the 
products of some 
of the city’s 
manufacturers. 

In planning 
this display the 
First Wisconsin 
Trust Company 
enlisted the co- 
operation of the 
Association of 
Commerce in 
selecting the 
manufacturers 
and jobbers who 
were to be invited 
to participate in 
the exhibit. That 
this idea was 


By GEORGE L. BRODERICK 


First Wisconsin Trust Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


appreciated was evident by the immedi- 
ate response with which the industrial 
heads expressed their hearty approval 
and signified their willingness to co- 
operate to the limit. There were of 


course a few who declined, because they 
were not doing local manufacturing 
and others who had no trade names to 
submit. 

The display proper consisted of the 
various trade-marks which were 
mounted on three panels, artistically 


set off by black and white cut-out silhou- 
ettes. The silhouette at the bottom o! 
the panels represented Milwaukee in the 
days of the pioneer, showing pioneers 
crossing a barren prairie in an ox cart, 
while the upper silhouette consisted o! 
an outline of a metropolitan city sky 
line. 

In the foreground an annunciator 
sign flashed interesting facts about the 
various local industries, relating for the 
most part, to those industries in which 
Milwaukee is a national or world 
leader. Other cards carried messages 
explaining the services of the trust 
and savings departments. 

Thecontinuous 
crowd in front of 
the window dem- 
onstrated the at- 
tention value of 
the story of the 
home town. 

The exhibit 
comes under the 
head of ‘‘Booste 
Displays’? which 
invariably create 
considerable in- 
terest for us and 
prove splendid 
builders of good 
will among the 
manufacturers 
the city. It ran 
for a period ol 
eight days and 
held attention. 
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Answer the Yeggs 


What the M. B. A. Protective Department Is Accomplishing 


and Why Its Officials Consider It the ‘‘Best They Know Of?’ 


N THE federal penitentiary at 
] Atlanta, one James Coulson, alias 
“Dutch” Otterbeck, alias 
Eugene Saunders is serving the '™ 

first year of a series of consecu- 

tive terms totaling two hundred 
sixty years for having robbed 
Uncle Sam’s mails. He was con- 
victed on three indictments of 
eleven counts each—a count for 
each bag opened and other 
counts for assault, interfering 
with the mails, and the like. 
Because of the government’ s little 

way of keeping men out of mis- 
chief by this sort of sentencing, 

it will be fifty years before he 

will be eligible to ask for clemency 

oi any kind. He is thirty-eight 
now. ThatshouldrelegateJames_ | 
to oblivion, but it doesn’t— 
quite. Behold, heis yanked back 
to become the starting point for 
this article! 

Coulson - Otterbeck - Saunders 
owes his capture, not to the 
federal authorities, but to the 
protective department of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association. 
The government wanted him for 
complicity in a mail truck robbery 
at Toledo, but it didn’t get him 
until the Minnesota department, 
its dander up, chased him out of 
that state, where he had led a gas 
torch gang in numerous night raids 
against banks, and had him arrested in 
Davenport, Iowa. Then, instead of 
prosecuting him on a state charge, it 
presented him to the nation. We shall 
leave him at his honest employment 
in Atlanta, reflecting at times, perhaps, 
the truth of the dictum: “It doesn’t 
pay to rob a member of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association.” 

The trail goes back to the protective 
department of that association; that’s 
what this story is about. 

If the “M. B. A.” were to choose a 
character from American history as 
personifying its guiding principles, it 
could do nothing more pat than name, 
not Robert Morris, who financed the 
Revolution, nor Alexander Hamilton, 
who founded the nation’s financial 
system, but a man of far different 
occupation, that doughty warrior of 
old Plymouth — Miles Standish. What- 
ever other lessons failed to impress 
members of the association in their 
school days, one they learned to the 
point of mastery, the favorite precept 
of the bellicose Captain —that “if you 
wish a thing to be well done, you must 


By THOMAS J. MALONE 


The experience of this department may 
offer something of value for bankers’ 
organizations in other parts of 
the country. 

The department was instituted 
at a time when square-door safes 
were common in Minnesota 
banks, when yeggmen were be- 
ginning to make their own “‘soup” 
out of dynamite and carry it 
around on their persons. Safe 
blowing was far too easy and 
frequent. Efforts of police 
authorities alone failed to satisfy 
the bankers that everything pos- 
sible was being done. 

Created for service in cases of 
bank burglaries only, the pro- 
tective department was success- 
fulfrom the start. ““Yegg”’ gangs 
had winter ‘‘hangouts’’ and 
summer camps throughout the 


The young man 

who did this job of 

“torching’’ at Lonsdale, Minn., last November, 

now pursues an honest living in the penitentiary, 

Geastee to the persistence of the department. In 

the oval, Mr. Richards, on the left, is examining 
a bit of phony “‘paper’’ with Mr. Brown 


do it yourself, you must not leave it to 
others.” 

From its organization in 1889, the 
association has been disposed to do for 
itself things it wanted done. In no 
way has this tendency been more 
marked than in its protective work. 
For the last sixteen years it has main- 
tained and operated —part of the time 
jointly with neighboring states—a 
protective department for its mem- 
bers, and for years before that period it 
had a special committee working the 
year round in close co-operation with 
public authorities against bank crimi- 
nals. Although not the only state 
bankers’ body to maintain a protective 
department, the Minnesota depart- 
ment, if not itself the oldest, has at 
its head a manager with the longest 
record of continuous, full-time service. 


Northwest. It was the day of 
ready night entrance into 
banks by means of stolen 
blacksmith tools andeasy 
getaway by stolen team 
or handcar. The de- 
partment cleaned up 
many “yegg” bands 
—sent the members 
to prison or drove 
them to other states 
where the pursuit was 
not so trying. Its work 
was extended to include 
forgeries and other swindles 
against banks. The coming of 
the easily stolen, high-powered 
automobile, of gas torch users, ,of 
good country roads and of daylight 
holdups further complicated its prob- 
lems. 

The history of this work centers 
largely in the manager of the protective 
department, Charles D. Brown. A 
member of the detective force of the 
Minneapolis police department in the 
early 1900’s, he had made a record in 
handling cases of crimes affecting 
banks. The protective committee of 
the Minnesota Bankers Association 
had engaged him at various times for 
special work in that line, and this 
relationship became closer in 1907 
when the association created a regular 
protective department to make things 
hot for bank burglars. Adjoining 
states having been impressed by re- 
sults, the plan was expanded a year 
later to cover a larger area and the 
Interstate Protective Association came 
into being with Brown as its “chief of 
detectives” and with headquarters in 
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the Minnesota Bankers Association 
offices in Minneapolis. 

Members of the “I. P. A.”’ were the 
state bankers’ associations of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, North Dakota 
and South Dakota and the National 
Surety Company of New York, each 
of which contributed toward its sup- 
port. This was the first and remains 
the only experiment by a group of 
states to operate jointly an all-year- 
round department for the protection 
of banks against criminals. 

In beginning the co-operative 
program, Brown visited every known 
“hangout” or resort of yeggmen 


Watertown, South Dakota, for a four- 
month stretch, because that place was 
the center of a field in which several 
“‘yegg”’ gangs were operating. Economi- 
cal management being a requisite, the 
member organizations adopted the 
alternative of return to state units. 
Iowa and Wisconsin dropped out first, 
then the two Dakotas, and in 1912 was 
resumed the former status of a protec- 
tive department conducted by and for 
the Minnesota Bankers Association. 

Brown was made manager of the 
department. The secretary of the 
association reported that year that he 
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Dakota banks now leave protective 
work mainly to the regular police 
authorities, but hire special help at 
times when needed. In those states, 
banks that are members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association employ its 
special protective service, of course. 
Banks in Iowa rely especially on the 
“A. B. A.” service. 

But how does the protective de- 
partment of the Minnesota banker; 
operate—do its stuff? When any o! 
the 1,467 member banks of the Min- 
nesota Bankers Association th 
victim of burglary, robbery or swin- 


in the five states. He devised 


means for obtaining information 
concerning the plans of the 
various organizations and, in 
general, built up asystem which 
not only often forestalled such 
plans but also made it much 
harder for burglars to escape 
when they did succeed in robbing 
a bank. Further, he organized 
every district in the five states 
and selected good men at every 
vantage point who could be sent 
out on short notice when a 
bank burglary was_ reported, 
thus avoiding the long delays 
often entailed in assigning men 
to distant points. The most 
important as well as the most 
difficult part of this work was 
to find men who were in close 
touch with yeggmen and who 
were willing to furnish informa- 
tion concerning their plans in 
time to allow Brown or his 
operatives to get to the bank 
before they did. To a large 
extent, it was the time-honored 


To Bar the Yegg 


**We do not contend that a special protective 
department under a full-time, long-term 
man, such as we have, is the best means of 
coping with the crime problem of banks,” 
says George H. Richards, secretary of the Min- 
nesota Bankers Association, ‘‘but it is the best 
we know of. Some states report good results 
from other methods. In Missouri, for in- 
stance, the state bankers’ association depends 
wholly on the reward system. 


‘We've tried offering rewards in Minnesota 
and have had such trouble from it that I, for 
one, am disgusted. When an arrest has been 
made and a conviction obtained, everyone, 
from the policeman whose duty it was to make 
the arrest to the most remote observer, has 
come in to claim the reward. Life seems to be 
too short to be wasted in sifting for the right- 
ful claimant. 


‘The value of a state protective department 
would be greatly enhanced if it were not an 
isolated unit, working largely alone, but one of 
several score closely co-ordinated units all 
devoted to the same cause. I should like to see 
every state bankers’ association operating such 
a department. Then we could develop real 
co-operation, and do more than has ever been 
done to make the whole United States a closed 


dling of any kind, it wires « 
report to the secretary’s office 
in Minneapolis, after notifyin: 
local authorities, city an 
county. Unless it is a mino) 
case, Brown goes to the scen: 
at once. Because of his lon: 
service and many trips to al 
parts of the state, he knows pe: 
sonally most of the sheriffs anc 
police chiefs and many of th: 
town marshals in the state 
This acquaintance, the abilit, 
to call men by first name, is 
no small factor in his success. 
Not the kind of “‘deteckative™ 
who prefers to play a lone hand. 
he believes that two or more 
heads are generally better than 
one. A regularly appointed 
deputy sheriff in his home 
county, Hennepin, he has all 
the prerogatives of the office 
anywhere in Minnesota. He 
works in co-operation with the 
public authorities wherever he 
goes and, as occasion presents. 


district for bank criminals.”’ 


with the protective department 
of the American Bankers Asso- 


game of playing one thief against 


another. 

The secretary of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association, who was also 
secretary of the Interstate Protective 
Association, was able to report in 1910: 
Interstate Protective Association 
is now feared by yeggmen and bank 
burglars more than any other organi- 
zation of its kind in the United States, 
and with good reason, for there are 
very few ‘yegg’ hangouts and camps 
from which we do not get inside in- 
formation and the ‘yeggs’ know this.” 

A year later, he reported: “The 
Interstate Protective Association is the 
strongest protective machine in the 
United States.” 

As the five states grew in population, 
resources and number of banks, the 
need for spreading activities of the 
protective agency over so large an area 
called for more operatives and more 
expense if the arrangement were to be 
continued. The territory to be pro- 
tected was so large that the chief of 
detectives often was obliged to be away 
from the main office for weeks at a time. 
One year he made headquarters at 


believed the Minnesota body was the 
first organization of its kind in the 
United States to have in its employ a 
detective devoting all his time and 
attention to the interests of its mem- 
bers. 

The National Surety Company 
thought so well of the organization 
that it contracted to employ it to in- 
vestigate cases of burglaries of banks 
carrying National Surety insurance in 
Iowa, Wisconsin, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. This arrangement was 
afterward cut down to apply only to 
banks in Minnesota, thus emphasizing 
the growing conviction of the associa- 
tion that, cost considered, constant 
intensive work in a smaller territory 
was more desirable and effective than 
spreading activities over a large area 
and touching only the high spots. The 
original program was continued —or- 
ganizing the field, selecting capable aids 
for strategic points, cultivating sources 
of information and keeping everlast- 
ingly after yeggmen. 

Wisconsin, North Dakota and South 


ciation and with other private 
agencies. 

In his work he has this advantage 
over regular police officers—he makes 
the bank offender a specialty and 
gives him all his time, while they are 
concerned with the whole range of 
crimes in their fields and, if not im- 
mediately successful in a bank case, 
must soon give their attention to other 
and later demands on them. Brown 
has no other concerns; he hangs on 
like the proverbial pup. He is the 
masculine Nemesis of bank burglars. 
He may work weeks or months on one 
job, with the sole aim of contributing 
to the detection and capture of the 
perpetrators, and furnishing evidence 
to convict. Again, his tenure being in- 
dependent of politics, he has made his 
work a real vocation, putting into it a 
concentration of effort that leads to 
expertness. 

What does the department do in 
the way of prevention, an avenue of 
service which enters largely into its 
effectiveness, and how does it do it? 
Let Brown tell. 

*‘A man in this business must know 
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crooks. He must know particularly 
the class that operates against banks. 
In the course of years, he will get a 
sight and speech acquaintance with 
many of them, especially the profes- 
sional ‘holdup artists’ and the safe 
blowers or ‘heavy men,’ as we call 
them. The ‘come along’ or outside 
men, too, are not to be overlooked. 
They are the ones that stand outside, 
on guard, while the ‘mechanics’ do the 
job inside. As a rule, they are harder 
boiled than the others. In either class, 
they are sure to be caught, sooner or 
later. When they are caught, I make 
it a point to talk with them, size them 
up for appearance and mannerisms, 
aid impress on them our office slogan — 
that it doesn’t pay to rob a bank 
belonging to the Minnesota Bankers 
Association. Some of our best tips 
regarding crimes in planning come 
from criminals themselves, and some- 
times we are able to prevent com- 
mission of crime by warning the 
planners that we know what they’re 
up to and are watching them. 

“We have what some might call a 
cold-blooded policy governing this 
department. I’m hired to protect 
Minnesota banks and, under ordinary 
circumstances, I play at home, right 
in our own yard. My job is to make 
it unsafe for any one to go visiting a 
member bank at night, equipped with 
a gas torch or a bottle of ‘soup,’ and 
to discourage daytime callers who 
come with a rush at opening time or at 
noon hour. If the ‘yeggs’ turn to 
other objectives, I don’t lose any 
sleep over it. 

“I’m on speaking terms with a good 
many men who have ‘done time’— 
some of whom I helped to send to 
prison. Also, I know other men who, 
perhaps, should be doing time. I try 
to keep informed as to the whereabouts 
of men who operate in our line and who 
need watching when at large. When 
they are in the state, I’m likely to hear 
of it. When a bank is ‘blown’ or 
‘torched’ in some town far from Min- 
neapolis, 1 may have a pretty fair idea 
of who did the job from the way it was 
done or from my knowledge of what 
‘yeggs’ have been sojourning in the 
state or neighboring states. 

“I rely a good deal on what I 
gather from ‘cover men,’ as we call 
them, and information is often vol- 
unteered from other sources, for one 
reason or another. The ‘cover man’ is 
indispensable in this work. He is, 
sometimes, nothing more nor less than 
some ordinary criminal who is ‘in the 
know’ and who tells us about robberies 
that have been committed or are to be 
attempted. Maybe his line is outside 
our interest, but that is neither here 
nor there. 

“Old-timers who have been ‘jolted’ 
hard several times and have made up 
their minds that they ‘can’t beat the 


game’; young fellows who learned at 
an earlier stage that it ‘can’t be done’ — 
from such classes the ‘cover men’ 
come. Or one of a gang may ‘let go of 
something’ out of spite or to satisfy a 
grudge. 

“The ‘cover man’ moves with the 
active practitioners. No, he isn’t 
popular with the rest of the gang, if 
found out. Often we get from him the 
first real clew after a burglary, or a 


Charles D. Brown, detective, and manager of the 
Protective Department 


tip that leads to prevention of one. 

“If I learn that a certain ‘yegg’ is 
planning a bank attack, I may send 
him word to lay off or we'll get him; 
or I may send word to him to come 
to see me—at the office or elsewhere. 
He'll come. Then I lay it down cold 
that he’d better drop it—that I will 
burn him and his gang good and hard 
if they fool around any bank dis- 
playing the membership sign of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association. He 
always promises to lay off; sometimes 
he breaks his word. Then it is up to 
the department to prove that it doesn’t 
pay to rob our banks.” 

Many persons, readers of detective 
fiction, regard the successful “‘sleuth” 
as a man different from other men— 
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gifted with unusual power, having a 
mysterious and uncanny skill. Brown 
pooh-poohs this. “There isn’t any 
sixth-sense business to it,” he says. 
“The work calls for good horse sense 
only, and then a lot of industry and 
sticktoitiveness. Gradually one de- 
velops somewhat of a knack for put- 
ting two and two together and getting 
five. That is, you don’t have to have 
all the elements, marshaled and dis- 
tinct before you, to make the whole. 
This may become, seemingly, in- 
tuitive, but it is the result of experience. 
It isn’t instinct. A little luck now and 
then helps the detective, too.’” 

The protective department began 
as an activity of the  secretary’s 
office of the Minnesota Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and it continues such today. 
George H. Richards, secretary for the 
last eleven years, has given much 
time to it and has definite views as to 
its value. 

“We do not contend that a special 
protective department under a full- 
time, long-term man, such as we have. 
is the best means of coping with the 
crime problem of banks,” Mr. Rich- 
ards says, “‘but it is the best we know 
of. Some states report good results 
from other methods. In Missouri 
for instance, the state bankers’ asso- 
ciation depends wholly on the reward 
system, so far as any special activity 
on its part goes, and declares that it 
works well. We've tried offering 
rewards in Minnesota and have had 
such trouble from it that I, for one. 
am disgusted. 

**When an arrest is made and a con- 
viction obtained, everyone from the 
policeman whose duty it was to make 
the arrest to the most remote ob- 
server, has come in to claim the 
reward. Life seems too short to be 
wasted in the game of sifting for the 
rightful claimant. 

“Changing conditions in recent years 
have taxed our department severely 
and caused its record of successes to 
appear less imposing, perhaps, than 
when it had to deal solely with the 
now old-fashioned safeblower. Pre- 
vention of crime has always been one 
of our chief services, and as the variety 
of crimes against banks has increased, 
notably forgeries and other swindles, 
prevention has become more difficult. 
Makers and passers of bad paper do 
not gather in gangs, like yeggmen; 
their whereabouts from time to time 
can not be determined and pegged on 
a map. Many of them are amateurs 
or semi-professionals, most of them 
unknown in the criminal world, and 
hence have no records which mark 
their course. It is hard to identify 
and locate them, and success is often 
possible only after long and tedious 
investigation. Comparatively new fac- 
tors entering into bank robbery— 
the high-powered automobile easily 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Where Depositors Solicit Accounts 


An Unique Contest Wherein Employees Sign Up the Public 


MPLOYEES’ contests are now a 
standard, recognized method of 
securing new accounts, but it 
remained for a San Francisco bank to 
apply the idea to depositors. 

The Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany, with deposits of about $43,- 
000,000 and having five branches in 
San Francisco, has conducted four 
employees’ contests. Each contest was 
successful and “put over’ with en- 
thusiasm. The latest, conducted in 
January, 1923, resulted in more than 
$1,250,000 in new business. The 
thought occurred to the president, 
Mortimer Fleishhacker, that the same 
principle might well be applied to 
outsiders. 

Executives of the bank then com- 
pleted plans which resulted in the 
formation of the Thrift Campaign 
Club. 

The campaign began May 1 and 
ended July 14, and was successful 
in bringing in more than $1,000,000 
in new deposits, including savings and 
commercial accounts. 

The contest was managed by em- 
ployees of the bank, who had the 
privilege of appointing depositors and 
other outsiders to membership in the 
Thrift Campaign Club. Each of the 
bank’s 300 employees received com- 
plete information about the campaign, 
and was urged to appoint at least ten 
capable men and women as members. 

The employees were supplied with 
appointment blanks in order to sim- 
plify the appointment of members. 
Here is the copy used on the cards: 


APPOINTMENT BLANK 


Anglo-California Trust Company 
hrift Campaign Club Headquarters 
Market and Sansome Streets 
San Francisco 


Please appoint 
Name... 
Address . 


Occupation... 


Other Information........... 


as a worker on on J team. Mail a letter of 
acceptance, membership card and intro- 
duction cards. 


Employee 


Number. .. Company. . 


As will be noted from the card, each 
employee had an individual number 
and a company letter. Thus, each 
employee was sales manager of his 
own particular team. They enjoyed 


to Work for the Bank and Join a Permanent Thrift Club 


By RALPH P. ANDERSON 


the work, and many of them demon- 
strated real executive ability. 

The employees were organized in 
groups, in army style. Regiment One 
had T. C. Tilden, a vice-president, as 
general. It had five companies, each 
company, with a captain and one or 
more lieutenants, consisting of the 
personnel of a branch bank. 

Regiment Two, with Charles F. 
Leege, a vice-president, as general, 
had four companies. Company ‘“F”’ 
was organized for the purpose of 
inducing directors to become active 
members of the club. Company ‘“‘G”’ 
had the same purpose, applied to 
stockholders. Company “H”’ special- 
ized on securing one or more members 
in each large business organization. 
Company “I”? was composed of em- 
ployees of the bank’s bond department. 

The general of Regiment Three was 
Louis Sutter, vice-president and 
cashier. The six companies of this 
regiment were the six largest depart- 
ments of the bank. 


Tue compact organization simplified 
management of the campaign, and 
created a friendly spirit of competition 
among the regiments and companies. 

The idea was “sold” to the em- 
ployees by special bulletins issued 
weekly. Following is a quotation from 
the first bulletin: 

“The Thrift Campaign means to 
you an opportunity: 

“To win valuable prizes — 

**To show your ability as a salesman 

to develop new business — 

**To constructively help your fellow- 

citizens by encouraging them to 

save — 

“To center the attention of our 

officers on you as a go-getter.”’ 

The weekly bulletins emphasized 
personal mentions, telling about the 
employees who were particularly suc- 
cessful, and giving interesting experi- 
ences of workers. 

On all new accounts secured by 
their workers, employees were paid 
twenty-five cents for accounts be- 
tween $5 and $250. A dollar per 
$1,000 in new deposits was paid for 
accounts amounting to more than 
$250. 

Special prizes were awarded to 
employees at the end of the campaign. 
In order that employees not meeting 
the public would have as much chance 
as tellers and other employees coming 


in direct contact with the public. 
employees were organized in fou: 
divisions. Division One consisted o 
tellers and other employees comin: 
in direct contact with the public 
Prizes were awarded to employee 
whose workers brought in the larges: 
total of new deposits. Division Tw: 
consisted of employees not comin: 
in direct contact with the public 
Prizes were awarded to employee. 
whose workers secured the larges 
total of new deposits. 

Division Three consisted of em 
ployees coming in direct contact wit! 
the public. Prizes were awarded t: 
the employees whose workers secure: 
the largest number of new accounts 
Division Four consisted of employee 
not coming in direct contact wit! 
the public. Prizes were awarded t 
employees whose workers secured th: 
largest number of new accounts. 

The prizes consisted of increase 
commissions. In addition, mystery 
prizes were announced every few 
days. In one case, theater tickets 
were awarded to the leaders. In 
another case, the winner enjoyed a 
three-day trip to Lake Tahoe, expenses 
paid for two. 

Several meetings were held, and the 
employees were addressed by the 
president, vice-president and campaign 
manager. 

Returning to the introduction card. 
we will learn what happened when it 
was received at club headquarters. 
A letter, informing the outsider of his 
appointment as a member of the club. 
was immediately mailed. 

Here is the letter: 


Dear Mr. Blank: 

(Name of employee), our employee. 
has requested that you be made a member 
of the Thrift Campaign Club in order that 
you may become an active worker. 

We are pleased to notify you that you 
are now a member in good standing ol 
the Thrift Campaign Club. Membership 
card is enclosed. 

You will also find enclosed three Intro- 
duction Cards. Hand one of the cards to 
any prospective customer you may send 
to the bank. Be certain to sign your name 
to each card. Additional cards will be 
furnished upon request. 

We congratulate you on becoming « 
member of the Thrift Campaign Club. You 
will have an active part in a thrift move- 
ment of national importance. You will 
be actually helping those people you 
interest in thrift, because a bank account 
is an important element in success and 
happiness. Best of all, the Club provides 
an easy way to earn money in your spare 
time. 

Start today, and the Thrift Campaign 
work will be very interesting and profitable 
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for you. Everyone —man or woman, 
bey or girl—should have a_ bank 
account, and you will not find it 
difficult to convince them. 

You are cordially invited to call 
and meet our officers, at the branch 
nearest you or at the Main Bank. 

he branches are listed on the en- 


This Certifies that 


has been appointed a member of the Thrift Campaign Club, and is 
entitled to all privileges. 


“Vice-President 
NOTE: Alf deposits must be, made at the Anglo-California Trust Company 
(Over) 


Membership Card 
THRIFT CAMPAIGN CLUB of the 


ANGLO-CALIFORNIA IRusT Co. 
“CThe City-Wide Bank? 


closed card. We would like to discuss 
the campaign with you in person 
at your earliest convenience. 
Wishing you every success, we are 
Very truly. 
ice-president. 


As each employee was required to 
explain the plan to the prospective 
member, and to secure an expression 
of interest before appointing anyone, 
the letter went only to interested 
individuals. 

The membership card, to which the 
letter refers, was attractively printed 
in blue ink. It was the size of the 
usual club membership card, and was 
on a good grade of cardboard, with 
rounded corners. The front of the 
card read as follows: 


Membership Card 
THRIFT CAMPAIGN CLUB of the 
Anglo-California Trust Co. 
“The City-Wide Bank” 


has been appointed a member of the 
Thrift Campaign Club, and is entitled to 
all privileges. 


Vice-president 


Note: All deposits must be made at the 
Anglo-California Trust Company. 


This is the reverse side of the card: 


Rules 


Thrift Campaign Club Workers will be 
paid for new accounts in accordance with 
the following schedule: 

Fifty cents for each account between $5 
and $10.00; 75e for each account between 
$10 and $250.00. 

On amounts ee pe $250.00, three 
dollars per thousand will be paid. 

A savings account, to be 29 yo 
must be between $5 and $5,000. com- 
mercial account must amount to $500 or 
more. 


After official appointment on the blank shown, the d 


— a regulation club membership card attractively printed 
in blue, 


together with introduction cards f 


Commissions will be perette on the last 
day of the month following the month 
in which the account is opened on the 


average balances of accounts open at that 
time. 


When sending a prospective customer to 


the bank, give an introduction card signed 
by you. 


The introduction card, in addition 
to listing the bank’s branches and 
services, contained the following copy: 


who desires to open an account with 
your bank 


Employee’s Number................... 


Employee’s Company.................. 


The reverse side of the card gave 
figures illustrating the bank’s growth 
and a message about financial independ- 
ence. 

Members of the club were not 
permitted to open accounts or to 
accept deposits. The member was 
required only to fill out the introduc- 
tion card properly and to refer the 
prospect to the bank. Full commis- 
sions were paid, also, for leads result- 
ing in new accounts. 

Two special bulletins were mailed 
to the club members, in addition to 
the letter already mentioned. The 
bulletins reported the progress of 
the campaign and gave practical 
suggestions about how to induce people 
to become depositors. With one issue, 
there were attached return post cards 


epositor 
or his friends 


with spaces for the names of sug- 


gested prospects. A number of 
good leads were secured, and 
they were “followed up” by 
employees of the bank’s busi- 
ness development department. 

An effort was made to secure 
at least one active member of 
the club in every large business 
organization — office managers, cashiers, 
and employees in similar positions. 

Over twenty policemen were ap- 
pointed as members. One officer, an 
ex-chief of police, alone brought in a 
large number of good-sized accounts. 

A teller of the bank gave a talk 
about the Thrift Campaign Club before 
the members of the Signal Corps of 
the National Guard. Seventy-four of 
them agreed to become workers. 

Another employee delivered a talk 
about the plan before a meeting of 
salesmen of the National Cash Register 
Company, securing a number as mem- 
bers. Similarly he signed agents of a 
large insurance company. 

A number of salesmen of printing, 
stationery and office supplies were 
also signed up. Active workers were 
secured in several lodges. Desk clerks 
of large apartment houses were signed 
up in a special drive. 

One of the surprising things about 
the contest was the unexpected interest 
displayed by important and _ high- 
salaried business executives. Several 
publishers and presidents of companies 
were interested and active members. 

During the campaign, posters were 
displayed in the lobbies of the main 
bank and branches. In addition, the 
plan was advertised by means of a 
special motion picture film which was 
shown at four of the city’s theaters. 

The plan was so successful that 
the bank continued the club as a 
permanent arrangement after the close 
of the campaign on July 14. Members 
will continue to receive commissions, 
although employees will no longer be 
rewarded for their workers’ accounts. 
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Handling cane on an American plantation on the west coast of Mexico 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Curious Story of Mexico’s Money 


From Beans and Billimbiques Right Down to the New Bank 
of Mexico in the History of Banking Below the Rio Grande 


EXT to our investments in 
N Canada, which are said to exceed 

$2,000,000,000, we have put more 
money into Mexico than into any 
other foreign country. Estimates of 
just how many dollars of Yankee 
capital have been exported to Mexico 
vary all the way from $700,000,000 to 
$950,000,000. With official recogni- 
tion of Mexico, and the stabilizing of 
trade and industry which better rela- 
tions between the two countries must 
surely bring, it has been estimated that 
the actual worth of our holdings below 
the Rio Grande may well mount above 
the billion mark. The amount will be 
greatly influenced, of course, by the 
future of the oil wells; if, as some 
geologists say, their flow is gradually 
to diminish, the value of our invest- 
ments will be reduced accordingly — 
although there would remain our 
substantial hundreds of millions in 
mines, ranches, irrigation projects and 
industries. 

Thousands of Americans live in 
Mexico now; hundreds of thousands 
have visited that interesting country, 
and a veritable army of us—from 
millionaire to humble Methodist 
preacher— have put varying sums into 
the shares of oil, land, mine, railway 
and other concerns operating below the 
Rio Grande. 

To every one of us, then, the financial 
situation in our sister republic is of 
keen personal interest. In no other 
country of our western world is the 
history of money more curious and 
fascinating. 

When the first Spaniards reached 
Mexico in the early sixteenth century, 
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they found no coined money of any 
kind in use. There were dishes and 
ornaments of gold, often used in barter, 
and by 1523 efforts were being made to 
teach the natives to use Spanish coins 
in buying and selling. But up to that 
time, history says, the only established 
medium of exchange in Mexico, Yucatan 
and Guatemala was made from various 
beans of the cacao family. Columbus, 
on his fourth voyage in 1502, met 
large trading canoes off the coast of 
Honduras, which offered to pay him 
“in the almonds that pass as money in 
New Spain.” 


Bur even in that early day, the 
Aztecs, groping to find the thing we 
now call money, had hit on certain 
fundamental principles. To control 
the number of beans in circulation, and 
thus stabilize their buying power, the 
law was that only tribal chiefs might 
own these bean-growing trees. To 
make change, they even used beans of 
four different sizes. From time im- 
memorial, the Spanish writers say, all 
the business of the vast, semicivilized 
Aztec Empire had been transacted 
chiefly by the use of these beans. 

It was a perishable currency, of 
course. Men had to boil and drink it, 
before it moulded and decayed. But 
as one old padre wrote, it at least kept 
the country free of hoarding misers! 
Counterfeiters there were, however, 
even in those easy days of simple life — 
counterfeiters who fooled the natives 
by filling old beans with clay! 

Tiny copper hatchets, bits of tin, 


small balls, colored shells strung like 
beads on a rosary, woven feather- 
work and goose quills filled with gold 
dust were long in use, here and there in 
Middle America. But only these beans 
passed current everywhere; they were 
even taken by the Spaniards, at the 
rate of 200 beans to the real. 

Badly as the Spaniards needed a 
metallic currency, it wasn’t till 1535 
that the Viceroy, D. Antonio de 
Mondoza, set up the first mint in the 
Western Hemisphere and started coin- 
ing silver and copper. And then their 
troubles began. We are told by 
Torquemada, in his Mexican narrative 
called Indian Monarchy,” that 
the new copper coins were so distaste- 
ful to the natives that they wilfully 
threw this money into the lakes about 
Mexico City. In one year, he says. 
they threw away 200,000 pesos’ worth. 

The silver coins they despised too. 
for in those days silver was so plentiful 
and cheap that the Indians often used 
it as soles for their sandals. It was not 
till the Spaniards began making and 
circulating a larger coin, the peso. 
worth eight reales, that the Indians 
gradually grew accustomed to metallic 
currency. For long decades, however. 
especially in the provinces, the cacao 
beans— genuine and counterfeit —con- 
tinued to circulate and payments were 
often made partly in beans and partly 
in coins. 

It’s typical of the adventurous and 
romantic land from which it came, is 
this Mexican peso. Even more than the 
famous “‘Maria Theresa,” or our own 
ancient and once widely circulated 
trade dollar, the Mexican peso has 
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been a bird of passage. When the 
picturesque, high-pooped old galleons, 
with their snub-nosed brass cannon 
and red-sashed, saber rattling crews 
went sailing off to Manila and Singa- 
pore to barter and sell or just as 
blithely to cross swords with Sir 
Francis Drake and other pirates— 
they first took these pesos to the East. 
In time they became the one standard 
unit of exchange from Japan clear 
around to the coasts of Africa. Be- 
fore the advent of the Japanese yen, 
the Hong Kong, Singapore and various 
other “British dollars’—even up to 
the coming of the “Conant”’ fifty-cent 
dollars introduced by Uncle Sam into 
the Philippines—the peso held almost 
undisputed sway. Miillions were ex- 
ported to the Orient, for use in trade 
there. It is even said that coins 
marked “Republica Mexicana” and 
stamped with the cactus and the snake 
-—and of the requisite fineness— exact 
duplicates in fact of the Mexican 
money, were privately minted here and 
here in the East, to meet the 
requirements of commerce. ‘“‘Mex’”’ is 
still a common word in the bazaars of 
the East, being the general term used 
to discriminate between  fifty-cent 
dollars and the so-called ‘“‘gold’’ or 
American dollar. In all the banks, 
from Shanghai down around the 
equatorial regions of the East, the 
merchants keep their accounts at the 
banks not only in “gold,” in pounds 
sterling, in Chinese and _ British 
“dollars,” in francs or what not, but 
also in “Mex.” It is curious indeed 
that such an isolated, backward 
country as Mexico then was, with so 
little foreign trade of her own, with no 
big stock exchange and no foreign 
banking activities, should have her 
unit of exchange adopted as the one of 
greatest convenience in the vast com- 
merce of the East. Accidentally, or 
otherwise, the early Spaniards— when 
they began minting the silver peso— 
hit on just the coin that commerce 
needed most. 

Mexicans have always liked their 
money hard; ‘strong’ money, and 
pesos duro or hard coins, they say are 
best. Paper money has always had 
its ups and downs with them. Yet 


The railroad dipping through a ‘shoo fly,’’ the water carrier speeding to destination and a typical vegetable 


half a century ago a bank, and a 
foreign one at that, the ‘Bank of 
London and Mexico,” is said to have 
put out an issue of paper notes without 
any authority of law at all, and to have 
made it stick! Even as late as 1914— 
and before Carranza flooded the re- 
public with fiat notes—there was more 
metal money in use, peso for peso, 
than there was of paper. For years, 
too, Mexico has presented the curious 
anomaly of being one of the world’s 
greatest producers of precious metals 
and yet oddly impoverished herself, 
as regards circulating medium. 


Yer at one time she had thirteen 
mints in operation —as against three in 
the United States. This was due, 
however, to lack of transportation, and 
the risks assumed in hauling large 
quantities of bullion about the country. 
Today but one mint, that at Mexico 
City, is open. And no paper money at 
allis in circulation! Yetin the past more 
than 200 different kinds of paper 
money have been put in circula- 
tion, and at one time during the 
Carranza regime, twenty-two dif- 
ferent kinds were in use. Alto- 
gether, Carranza or the “First 
Chief”? as they used to call him, 
put out nearly a billion paper 
pesos much of which, known as 
“‘Infalsificables,” was printed by 
the American Bank Note Com- 
pany of New York. 

To get a quick, plain picture 
of what the situation is today, 
we must look back a bit. Ac- 
cording to a money census 
attempted by the official Mone- 
tary Commission in 1903 there 
was then in Mexico a total of 
about 120,000,000 pesos’ worth 
of copper and silver coins in 
use. During the high silver 
prices of 1906 and 1907, many 
pesos fuerles were shipped to 
China and elsewhere. Some 
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were traded for gold, and this 
gold was brought back to Mexico 
and minted into money. From 1907 
to 1914 the Mexican mints turned 
out a lot of fractional silver cur- 
rency; by the time the revolutions 
began, there was probably 175,000,000 
pesos’ worth of copper, silver and gold 
coins in use—as against maybe only 
130,000,000 pesos’ worth of paper 
money. The constant poverty of the 
masses is shown by this limited circu- 
lation of money; much of even this 
so-called circulating medium is not 
circulating at all, but is hoarded away. 
Probably the “pocket money” of the 
dwellers in any one big American city 
amounts to more than all the money 
that now actually circulates throughout 
the whole of Mexico. 

Today it is said about 160,000,000 
pesos in silver are in use, and about 
30,000,000 pesos in gold. At 190,000,- 
000 pesos then, and with a population 
of say 14,000,000, the money in use is a 
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little over 1314 pesos per capita, or 
about $6.65 a head. 

The total gold stock of the Republic 
in 1922 was between 98,000,000 and 
100,000,000 pesos; about 45,000,000 
of this was in banks; 25,000,000 
was hoarded and about 30,000,000 
was in circulation. But, so far as 
known, the government itself has no 
gold reserve at all. No paper money 
at all is now in use. Here and there, a 
little American money is used, but it is 
forbidden by law. 

This is a curious condition. It is odd 
that a government should be without 
a cent of reserves in a country that 
produces so much of the precious 
metals. In 1921 Mexico mined over 
$15,000,000 in gold and about $68,000,- 
000 worth of silver; in 1922 she 
mined over $14,000,000 worth 
of gold and something over 
$40,000,000 in silver. Here, too, 
was another anomaly. While 
lately, under the Pittman Act, 
the United States mint was buy- 
ing silver at a dollar an ounce 
to help replace the 260,000,000 
silver dollars we melted down 
during the war to help out the 
British in India, Mexico has 
been offering silver at around 62 
cents. The standard currency is 
gold, and silver circulates with 
gold at a discount now of from 
7 to 3 per cent, the discount varying 
in different parts of the republic, and 
at different times, depending on the 
amount of silver in use. 

Silver is, of course, by far the most 
common medium; it is actually handled 
in such large quantities that big sacks- 
ful, and even wagonloads, are used in 
larger transactions. So bulky are these 
large sums in silver, and so difficult to 
handle, that the banks in Mexico City 
now charge one peso per thousand on 
all silver currency that passes through 
their hands. 

The coins commonly in use are: 
gold coins: 10 pesos; 5 pesos; 
silver coins: 1 peso; 50 centavos; 20 

centavos; 10 centavos; 
nickel coins: 5 centavos; 
bronze coins: 2 centavos; 1 centavo. 

Although President Obregon has 
done much to restore the confidence 
lost when Carranza declared the char- 
ters of all banks abrogated and forced 
most of them into liquidation by 
confiscating their metal reserves, the 
country is still woefully lacking ade- 
quate bank service. And even in 
many localities where bank service of a 
kind has been established, business 
finds it difficult to borrow because of 
the high interest rates charged. It is 
not uncommon for a bank to ask any- 
where from 12 to 40 per cent a year, 
and even more. 
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differs very much from banking in the 
United States. Few individuals or 
trading firms have checking accounts. 
Thus deposits are small, and their ratio 
to capital is much less than with us. 
Then, too, the funds that a bank may 
have available for loans are much less 
than with us, because of the heavy 
requirements as_ regards reserves 
against deposits. In other words, 
under the Mexican banking system, the 
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credit that business may obtain is much 
less in proportion than the credit that 
we extend here in the States. 

We'll say you’re building an irriga- 
tion system in the Yaqui Valley and 
want to meet your payroll. In the 
absence of checks, you'll have to ship 
the actual gold and silver— probably 
by Wells Fargo or your own messenger 
—at heavy expense and risk. Such 
shipments are of daily occurrence, and 
many a wily subterfuge is employed, 
that the bulky treasure may be carried 
without attracting too much attention. 


More than anything else today, 
Mexico needs increasing farm pro- 
duction so she will not have to import 
corn, flour and even beef cattle from 
the United States. To plant more 
acreage, buy implements and work 
animals and pay wages, the farmers of 
course require credit. This they 
cannot get, for today the banks limit 
their activities to exchange and the 
collection business. 

According to recent official reports, 
there are seventy-seven banks and 
institutions that do a banking business 
in Mexico. Twenty of these are in the 
city. There are no banks of issue at 
all, and the whole trade of the republic 
is carried on with gold and silver 
money.:.:The aggregate total of the 
staternents furnished by these banks 
for the republic is as follows: 
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Capital... .$ 75,474,000.00 

U.S. Currency 
Reserves. ..$ 32,773,128.00 

U.S. Currency 
Deposits. . .$424,798,236.00 

U.S. Currency 

These figures are incomplete, but 
the exact totals would be but little 
more. How far all banking is con- 
centrated at Mexico City, is shown by 
this consolidated statement from al]! 
the banks there: 

Capital. ..$ 64,412,500.00 
U.S. Currency 

Surplus. ..$ 29,832,877.00 
U.S. Currency 

Deposits. . $411,322,896.00 
U.S. Currency 

Two of the banks at Mexico 
City are branches of Canadian 
banks, and one is a branch o! 
a London bank. No American 
banks at all now have branche: 
in Mexico City, although some 
are represented there by agents. 

The best bankers say that 
since the days of Limantour. 
Mexico’s banking system ha: 
been sound. If the banks have 
_ erred in their attitude toward 
business, it may have been merely tha! 
they were too conservative. 

Probably no other country any- 
where, of equal resources and with so 
big a volume of business, gets along 
with so few banks as does Mexico. 
Fully 90 per cent of all the banking 
business in the big republic is done in 
Mexico City alone. Outside of this 
capital city, and with the exception o! 
such industrial centers as Monterrey. 
Puebla, Guadalajara and Tampico. 
there are practically no banks at all. 
In such centers, where crude banking 
of a sort is done by the merchants. 
they practically limit their operations 
to deals in exchange and to accepting 
deposits. 

Not so very long ago many large 
banks of issue flourished in Mexico. 
under a centralized control similar to 
the Canadian system, with branches 
scattered throughout the republic. 
Then came Carranza, who confiscated 
the gold reserve of these _ banks. 
ousted their officials, and put officials 
from his own treasury in charge. 

This action not only hit the banks a 
hard blow, but it shook public con- 
fidence in banks and depreciated 
their notes. The once rich Banco 
Sonora, a German concern, was among 
those that suffered, seeing its notes go 
down to a few centavos on the peso. 
One result is that today many large 
firms in Mexico keep their cash in 
banks on this side of the line, having 
on hand in Mexican banks only 
enough funds to meet current local 
needs. That there is some wisdom in 


this plan was proven when the old 
established Banque Francaise du Mex- 
It was very 


ique recently went under. 
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active, and had branches all over the 
republic; naturally, one would think 
that its closing would hit its clients 
equally hard; yet so far, it seems, there 
has not been one commercial failure 
due to the bank having closed its doors. 

There is a clearing house at Mexico 
City. It publishes no statement of its 
operations; but from an official source 
the following figures were obtained, 
showing its business in 1922 and for 
the first two months of 1923. From 
this—though insignificant _com- 
pared with clear- 


capital is to be not less than 25,000,000 
and not over 100,000,000 pesos, and the 
Mexican government is to hold 51 
per cent of its shares; 49 per cent are 
offered to foreign subscribers. At the 
end of fifteen years, the government is 
to have the right to purchase this out- 
standing 49 per cent. Negotiations to 
place this stock are being carried on 
in both New York and Paris. How- 
ever, because the law demands that the 
Mexican Minister of Finance shall 
always be the chairman of the bank’s 
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I have seen small transactions fail—a 
customer quitting a store and taking 
his money with him just because the 
merchant could not make change and 
would not sell on credit. 

In a land so long cursed with wild- 
cat fiat bills, you can understand why 
eventually paper money of any sort 
has come to be lightly regarded. 
Arriving one night at a hotel in 
Guaymas, I found the Irish proprietor 
in an awful funk. “Come here,” he 
whispered hoarsely, beckoning me into 
his tiny office off 
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opposite. 
These balances are settled daily by the 
debtor banks in oro nacional, or gold 
pesos. 

Because of the lack of checks and 
paper money and the difficulties and 
risk of keeping large sums of gold and 
silver always on hand, most business 
houses have established the practice of 
paying their bills only on certain “pay- 
ment days,” and at stipulated hours. 
Usually a sign is posted in the firm’s 
oflice, giving notice of such payment 
days. Bill collectors soon learn this; 
and, what with the general manana 
habit, one soon accustoms himself to 
waiting his turn in the line at the 
cashier’s window. Those of us who 
live in the States, and do business in 
Mexico, should keep this in mind if our 
local agents there are a bit slow at 
times in remitting. Collection charges 
there, too, are always higher than with 
us. 
The need for sound paper money it 
seems, is soon to be met. The Mexican 
Congress has passed a law, which has 
been duly promulgated by President 
Obregon, providing for a new “Bank of 
Mexico.” It, and it alone, shall have 
the right to issue paper money. Its 


board, that the government shall have 
the right to veto the decisions of the 
board, and that Comisarios or in- 
spectors shall be named by the govern- 
ment, etc., difficulty has been met in 
raising the outside subscriptions. Pos- 
sibly a way out will be found by 
modifying these provisions. 

Like all other problems in Mexico, 
the banking question is closely inter- 
woven with politics. And, although 
there were nine bank failures reported 
in 1922, the wonder is there were not 
more when you stop to think of the 
economic distress which the country 
suffered. As many observers have 
said, there is cause for congratulation 
in that there were not more. 

There are many who say that even 
the fifty-cent dollar is too expensive a 
unit of exchange in a country whose 
masses are as poor as those of Mexico. 
Even in England, wages and prices are 
commonly figured in shillings, while in 
most European countries the unit of 
exchange is the franc, the mark, the 
lire, or coins normally worth around 
twenty or twenty-five cents. 

For years business Mexico has 
suffered from the lack of small coins. 


case on the floor. 
I kicked it under the bar. He took 
some more drinks here, then climbed 
in a hack to see the town. Just now 
the porter was mopping, and hit that 
suitcase; it fell open, and money 
enough to choke a herd of elephants 
rolled out! Gawd—I counted it— 
Twenty-seven thousand dollars, in 
American bills!’ We counted it again, 
wrapped it up and marked it, and put 
it in the hotel safe. A day or two later, 
the paymaster—his spree over— 
returned and asked for his suitcase. It 


was given him, with his money from 


the safe. He never even counted it! 
In that year, it was said, over twenty 
paymasters absconded, fleeing mostly 
to the States and taking with them 
hundreds of thousands of pesos. 

They tell of one rich planter who, 
unable to get Mexican money in quan- 
tities sufficient to meet his payroll, 
brought in a shipment of one and two- 
dollar American bills. These the 
natives refused, however, until the 
planter had stamped every one of them 
good, with his own name and o. k. on 
them! 

Following the collapse of the fiat 
money, American bank notes were for 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Safe Deposit With Flying Start 


This Department Sold 25 Per Cent of Its Wares Before It 
Had Any Wares to Sell—Largely by Capitalizing Handicaps 


HEN our affiliated institutions, 

the Old National Bank and 

Union Trust Company, of 
Spokane, enlarged their banking 
quarters recently by adding approxi- 
mately 80 per cent to the floor space, 
the already comprehensive services 
rendered by these institutions were 
completely rounded out by the in- 
stallation of a modern Safe Deposit 
Vault service. The question upper- 
most with those in our organization 
who are charged with new business 
activities was—“‘How many boxes can 
we rent in advance of the opening of 
the vault?” 

Through the aid of various publicity 
mediums such as news items, news- 
paper advertisements, posters, direct 
mail and last but not least, “‘samples 
of our ware,” we had taken reserva- 
tions for about one-fourth of the total 
boxes that were installed, before the 
vault was opened for business. 

In the beginning of our campaign 
we faced a dilemma: We had nothing 
actual or visible to show what we were 
doing. For the first few weeks the 
public could see only work of destruc- 
tion going on. Later, sections of a 
new mezzanine floor in the main bank- 
ing room which was under construction 
at the same time would go up over 
night, but the vault floor, the pros- 
pective quarters of the new Safe 
‘Deposit Department, was a “walled-in 
cave” of noises so far as the public knew. 

Tomakeourcampaign 


By A. F. BRUNKOW 
Old National Bank - Union Trust 
Company, Spokane, Wash. 


the main door to the vault and posters 
giving information regarding the size 
of the door, etc. 

One of our men thoroughly familiar 
with the new vault construction, was 
stationed at the display table to 
demonstrate the equipment during 
banking hours and explain to interested 
customers and visitors the improved 
safety features with which the vault 
was being equipped. He took the 
prospect’s reservation immediately, 
or obtained the prospect’s name and 
address for the follow-up literature. 

The chart and vault plans showing 
location of the boxes gave the prospect 
an opportunity to see the exact loca- 
tion of the box being reserved for him, 
thus enabling him to exercise the 
privilege of choosing one of conve- 
nient height on the wall. The display 
of sample boxes was a good seller, 
unique and convincing; by far the 
most effective of the various publicity 
mediums employed in securing reserva- 
tions, we believe. 

As soon as the sidewalk was closed 
at the very beginning of the construc- 
tion work, we immediately placed our 
first sign on the blockade. It was a 
handsomely painted board picturing 
the new vault door. The copy 


announced that the vault was under 
construction and also gave a tentative 
date of completion. We also utilized 
to operate in our favor the inevitable 
unsightliness of construction work in 
the lobby. From time to time, we 
placed large signs on the framewor}. 
featuring the vault, and they serve: 
as an additional reminder of the nev 
department in process of installation 

The arrival of the 72,000 pounc 
door and other steel equipment gav: 
opportunity for good publicity whic), 
we capitalized by placing large sign. 
on the barricade on the walk throug! 
which the door and other steel part: 
were lowered into the basement. The 
vault door was also placarded while 
being moved from the railway to the 
bank. These signs were in full view 
of passers-by on one of the principal 
streets of the city and therefore they 
informed many people whom we could 
not have reached otherwise. 

The magnitude of our improvement 
and alteration work imparted a certain 
news value to various phases of our 
progress and consequently we profited 
from considerable publicity in our 
local newspapers. Items such as the 
arrival of the vault door and the special 
equipment required to transfer it from 
the railroad yards to the bank building 
received good space in the daily papers. 
A half page in the magazine section of 
one of the Sunday papers, carrying a 
large illustration sketched by an artist, 

gave details of the safety 


successful, we needed AM GR features in the construc- 
something tangible that =e Your. Bis ay tion of the vault. 

might be presented to the Advertisements were 
prospect in selling our 36 TON here run in the newspapers at 
equipment to him. Our overs intervals announcing the 
plan first was to make progress of the work, and 
charts showing the arrange- we also prepared a series 
ment and location of the of articles which appeared 
boxes in the vault, but we - in the “Public Service” 


decided later to get samples 
of the boxes themselves for 
display if possible. 

By special order, the vault 
manufacturers from whom we 
purchased our safe deposit 
equipment, made for us a sam- 
ple nest of boxes consisting of 
five of the various sizes of boxes 
that were to be installed. The nest was 
finished in a beautiful satin steel and 
brass, the same finish that was used 
throughout the vaults. The boxes 
and locks were exact duplicates of the 
regular equipment. The display was 
placed in the main lobby on a table. 
It included an enlarged photograph of 


Part of the mail barrage—the lower picture is 
the cover of a folder including return postcard 


ae column of one of our papers. 
Bs The history of Safe Deposit 
yo Service was outlined from 
ancient times to the present 
period of modern vaults. 
Direct mail was also em- 
ployed to good advantage in 
our campaign in renting boxes. 
Check book blotters which 
were handed out with check fillers 
gave wide circulation among the 
bank’s depositors. A coincidence in 
our favor served to give us the reputa- 
tion of being “on the job.” Our 
printer was getting out an attractive 
three-color return post card solicita- 
tion. About three days before we 
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The imposing home of the Old National Bank-Union 
Trust Company. Thelower picture showshow the boxes 
were sold in advance, from a nest of them displayed 
as samples in the lobby. The pictures on the right 
(reading down) : capitalizing the lowering and instal- 
lation of the 72,000 pound door; billboards featuring 
theinstallation of safe deposit; and the main entrance 
to the department as it appeared when completed 
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were to receive delivery of the cards, 
the office building directly across the 
street from us was burglarized. About 
$75,000 worth of bonds, cash and 
other valuables were stolen. The 
tenants, it appeared, had been storing 
money and securities in safes which 
the building had provided only for the 
safe-keeping of records. By hurrying 
our printing job, we were able to come 
out with a very timely message for our 
mailing list, in which we of course 
included all the tenants of the looted 
building. 

Another effective piece of publicity 


IF X gives Y a check for a certain 
amount and there are “‘not sufficient 
funds” at the bank to cover the check, 
then the bank is not bound to pay, nor 
to apply the amount standing to X’s 
credit to the check as a part payment, 
and this rule is so well established that 
it has passed into the domain of “‘fire- 
side law.” 

It is also well-established law that 
if X’s account will justify the payment 
of the check, and the bank wrongfully 
refuses to pay, then X can sue the bank 
and recover damages. 

Now, suppose that X has $350 to 
his credit, gives Y a check for $300, 
and Z another check for $100, both 
checks are presented to the bank 
simultaneously, either by the same 
holder, through the mail, or through 
the clearing house, and the bank re- 
fuses to honor either one of them. 

Then X sues the bank for damages 
for refusing to honor his checks. 

“But you gave checks amounting to 
$400 which were presented simultane- 
ously, and there was only $350 to your 
credit,” the bank argues. 

“Yes, but they were separate checks, 
and there was enough to pay one of 
them at least, and you were bound to 
honor them as far as my account would 
permit,’’ X contends. 

This exact point was decided by the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court in the 
case of Castaline vs. City National 
Bank, reported in 138 N. E. Reporter, 
398, where the Court decided in favor 
of the customer, and ruled that the 
bank was bound to pay one of the 
checks, and had no right to add the 
checks together and refuse to pay both. 

“The credit of a customer might be 
seriously harmed if all his checks, 
presented simultaneously, exceeded his 
deposit and payment on all of them was 
refused. And we know of no reason 
why this should be done. The banker 
is not injured. The payment of the 
checks according to his discretion im- 
poses no hardship on him; all that he is 
required to do, is to pay the checks in 
whatever order he decides until the 


matter in connection with our cam- 
paign was a little booklet entitled ‘““To 
the Officers and Employees” con- 
taining questions and answers regard- 
ing the construction of the vault and 
other points that might be of interest 
to the public. This booklet primarily 
served the purpose of informing our 
staff of the ultimate scope of our safe 
deposit service, thus furnishing selling 
talk and enabling our people better to 
acquaint the public with the character 
of service that would be rendered by 
this department. We later mailed the 
booklet to our entire mailing list. We 


Simultaneous Checks on “Not Sufficient Funds’ 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


depositor’s funds are no longer suf- 
ficient to pay any of the remaining 
checks. The depositor cannot com- 
plain that some of the checks have been 
selected for payment and some refused. 
He is himself responsible that his ac- 
count is overdrawn, he has caused the 
condition, and if any damage is occa- 
sioned because some of the checks are 
dishonored, the loss must fall on him- 
self,’ said the Court. 


A New Way of Securing Deposits 


““You’re the county treasurer, aren’t 
you?” the bank president queried. 

*“Yes—elected last week.” 

““And you can’t do better than de- 
posit the county funds in our bank,” 
the president suggested. 

“IT can’t run any risks with the 
county money, but if you’ll give me a 
$20,000 bond signed by a good surety 
company, to guarantee the county 
against any loss, the business is yours,” 
the treasurer agreed. 

“You'll have the bond as soon as 
you’re ready to make the deposit,” 
the president assured him, hustled off 
to see the genéral manager of the 
Amalgamated Surety Company, and 
explained the situation. 

“Yes, we'll give you the bond if the 
bank’ll deposit $20,000 worth of Lib- 
erty or other U. S. bonds with us as 
collateral security. We’re just as anx- 
ious to protect ourselves as the county 
treasurer,” the manager told him. 

‘“‘We’ll send the stuff down as soon as 
the bond’s ready,” the president said. 

The next day the Surety Company 
handed over the bond, the bank de- 
livered to the Surety Company $20,000 
worth of negotiable securities by way 
of collateral, gave the surety bond to 
the county treasurer, and that official 
deposited $19,000 of county funds. 

Three months later the bank was 
insolvent, the state bank commis- 
sioner took charge, and demanded that 
the Surety Company hand over the 
bonds which it held as security. 
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believe that its title (indicating that it 
was addressed to some one other than 
the recipient) helped to pique the 
interest of the reader. 

The special effort put forth in our 
campaign for boxes was well repaid, 
as the number of boxes reserved in 
advance established the department 
as a going concern from the day of its 
opening —an achievement which other- 
wise would have been a much slower 
process. The value of starting with « 
large number of customers as boosters 
to bring in new box renters can hardly 
be overestimated. 


““How much’ll the depositors get?’ 
the Surety Company demanded. 

**Precious little.” 

“Well, we gave a surety bond 1) 
protect a county deposit of $19,000, 
and we'll have to make it good.” 

*“Yes— you surely will.” 

the bonds that we’re holdin. 
are security for our liability under the 
surety bond; what we have we'll hold.” 

“Yes, but it’s against the law for a 
bank to give a surety bond to protect 
a deposit, or to put up its own assets as 
collateral security on the bond, and I’!! 
have to sue you for the return of the 
bonds,” the commissioner suggested. 

The commissioner sued in the Colo- 
rado courts, and the case is reported in 
212 Pacific Reporter, 489, where the 
Supreme Court of that state decided 
that the transaction was lawful and 
that the commissioner could not re- 
cover the collateral securities. 

“The right of the treasurer to deposit 
the money in the bank is not involved, 
and that right is, of course, undoubted. 
There is no question that a bank, in 
order to secure deposits, may give 
security for them. The giving of the 
indemnifying bond was within the 
authority of the bank, and was a mat- 
ter of ordinary business. The bank 
owned the securities pledged to the 
surety company, and had full right so 
to pledge them. It is further un- 
doubted that when collateral has been 
pledged as security the pledger has no 
right to such collateral until the pur- 
pose of the pledge has been fulfilled,” 
said the Court. “There being no 
fraud charged, and no violation of law 
in the transaction having been shown, 
the rights of the bank commissioner 
are no greater than were the rights of 
the bank. If it could not recover the 
security, neither can he. The trans- 
action appears to have been one in 
the ordinary course of happiness, 
proper in every respect, and the surety 
company having paid the full amount of 
its liability under the bond, was en- 
titled to retain the collateral to the 
extent necessary to repay it.” 
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CLEARING 


Human interest treatment 


a railroad issue and an attractive slant on ice 


Twenty-three 


Window Dress for Investment Houses 


The Right Space and Light and the Properties for the 
Setting That Will Bring In Bond Buyers at Lowest Cost 


NVESTMENT houses that wish to 
I use their windows for display pur- 

poses can have suitable show win- 
dows installed at a cost of from $350 to 
$500 each, depending upon the mate- 
rials used. The cost of operation for 
displays such as are shown here will be 
about $750 per year per window. 
This contemplates a new display every 
week. 

The most important point in plan- 
ning for window displays is the display 
cabinets themselves. If these are well 
done, the displays will succeed. Suit- 
able space in depth and height are 
absolutely essential. The banking 
house must be willing to give up a 
space from its quarters at least three 
feet deep and six feet high for this 
purpose. A shallow display looks like 
a makeshift, rather than an integral 
part of the banking office, and is seldom 
attractive. When windows are care- 
fully used for display purposes, they 
will soon demonstrate that their space 
is far more valuable for this work than 
for the accommodation of bookkeepers, 
or for the routine office operations. 

In constructing the show windows, 
the glass at the back of the cabinets, 
or perhaps the entire center panel, 
should be movable and provided with 
weights like a window, so that it can 
be lifted up while the display is 
arranged. The very best and strongest 
window display lighting should be in- 
stalled, even though the location of 
the office is such that few people pass 
during the evening. The displays 
receive a large share of their attention 


By ALLAN HERRICK 


Assistant Vice-president, Bankers Trust 
Company, Denver 


after five o’clock, when people are 
returning from work. The lights will 
brighten up the displays at this time 
of night at all seasons of the year and 
they are really necessary during the 
winter months. On dark and gloomy 
days, they will be advantageous also. 
Good lighting will greatly increase the 
drawing power of any display. 

Having constructed the display cases, 
the next thing is the purchase or build- 
ing of display fixtures. If possible, 
these should all be made by the same 
company which installed the cases, in 
order that the wood and style of work- 
manship may be the same. Two 
small tables about eight inches high 
are necessary, as well as three sets of 
standards, one set about thirty inches, 
one set about twenty inches, and the 
other about ten. Pieces of plate glass 
for the tops of these should have 
polished edges and be about two feet 
long for the longest, with several 
shorter lengths. If you glass- 
topped desks in your offices, you will 
probably find that you can salvage the 
glass for this purpose. 

The only wooden frames that are 
absolutely necessary are for the center 
of your displays. These should be 
about two feet high and fourteen inches 
wide outside. With this material at 
hand, you can proceed to the prepara- 
tion of your first display. 

The first thing to do, in making plans 


for the displays themselves, is to get in 
touch with a good artist. The average 
commercial show card writer does not 
do work of a sufficiently high quality 
for the use of a high-grade banking 
house. You need a good advertising 
artist accustomed to working in color. 
His posters, to fit in the center of your 
display, will cost from five dollars up, 
but will be more than worth their 
cost. An attractive illustrated poster 
in colors in the center will attract 
attention to a display that otherwise 
would get none. 

The next thing to prepare is the 
securities that you have to offer for 
sale. Since you are in the business of 
merchandising these articles, they 
ought to appear prominently in your 
display. Just as the shoe stores dis- 
play shoes and the dry goods store its 
wares in the windows, so should the 
investment house present securities. 
Of course, the originals are either too 
valuable or unavailable, so dummies 
must be prepared. To do this procure 
the outside sheets of bond stock from 
the supply room, and direct a printer to 
print the outside title face in the 
original style. You will need about a 


‘dozen of these and it will cost around 


three dollars to print them. 

When you have the poster and the 
securities finished, you need something 
to draw attention to them, by way of 
interest. This drawing power must be, 
however, either typical of the invest- 
ment business, or else directly related 
to the issue you are offering with your 
display. If you are offering municipal 
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bonds, for instance, you can present 
products of the state or district whose 
bonds you offer. Cotton, wheat and 
farm products of all kinds can be used 
in this way. If you do not have such 
things, you can always use photo- 
graphs. There should not be more 
than two in the average case. En- 
larged from the negatives, they will be 
about fourteen inches high. The photo- 
graphs should be mounted by your artist 
and given an attractive colored border. 

With these materials, you can con- 
struct an investment window display 
similar to the one shown here. If you 
have put in considerable time and 
effort in preparing the display, you 
will be amply repaid when you 
see the large audience it attracts. 
The maximum of attention will come 
early in the week, and the minimum on 
Friday, when the regular patrons who 
pass your office every day of the year 
will have grown accustomed to it. 
Saturday will be a good day, since there 
are more strangers in your locality. 
But by Monday, you should have a 
new display ready to offer. 

Displays of the same general form, 
such as are described here, can be used 
week after week without becoming 
monotonous. The change of the center 
poster, the bonds and the two photo- 
graphs, is sufficient to differentiate the 
display from the one used the preced- 
ing week. 

If you tire of the same form week 
after week, you can readily change the 
entire idea without much effort. A 
large frame, two by three feet at the 
back of the display, can show an en- 
largement of a factory whose bonds 
you offer. Some of the firm’s products, 
preferably products finished specially 
for your purpose, can be placed in the 
foreground. Pictures of schoolhouses, 
roads, and the like, can be used to 
advertise municipals. 

You can, of course, use your display 
window to distribute literature on 


investments to great advantage. For 
this purpose, your window display will 
easily out-distance all your other 
mediums in the amount of distribution 
at a given cost. You will effect proba- 
bly the lowest returns when you offer 
your monthly or quarterly “Invest- 
ment Suggestions.”’ The general public 
seems to register about as much in- 
terest in these documents as in the 
fine print on insurance policies. They 
will stop and look at these circulars 
but it is very difficult to induce them 
to come into the office and ask for 
them. People will come in and ask 
about bonds which you are offering 
in the window, however—quite as 
often, I believe, as they will enter a 
department store to ask for a particu- 
lar article in the windows. 


As an advertising medium, your dis- 
plays have the following advantages: 
They greatly emphasize your location 
in the minds of the public; they inform 
the passer-by regarding the nature of 
business and the type of securities you 
handle; they distribute investment lit- 
erature at lowest cost; and they enable 
you in the shortest possible time to 
inform the immediate investment 
neighborhood regarding a new issue. 

It is good to keep a record of the 
requests for literature and general in- 
quiries you receive as a result of your 
window displays. In this way you get 
a record of the pulling power of the 
different windows and learn many 
valuable advertising lessons. 

Window displays lend themselves 
admirably to the use of investment 
houses with branch offices on ground 
floor locations. If the buildings are of 
old-style construction with high or 
recessed windows, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to construct the show cases on the 
outside of the building. This has been 
done in a number of instances by retail 
concerns that have moved into old- 
style buildings. Show windows in this 
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form are nearly as satisfactory as the 
others, but are more costly, since they 
must be built with copper or marble 
bases and water-tight. 

Usually, where there are branch 
offices, the window displays may be 
routed from one to the other, which, of 
course, greatly reduces the cost in each 
case. With new underwritings, it is 
possible to send out displays in advance 
so that they may be shown simultane- 
ously in a number of cities the morning 
the bonds are first offered. The offer- 
ing price and other information which 
is usually not forthcoming until the 
last moment, need not be included in 
the display material, or may be added 
locally. The dummy bonds can, o! 
course, be easily prepared in larg 
quantities, since it is as easy to print 
one hundred as a dozen. The photo- 
graphs lend themselves easily to dupli- 
cation, and in the event that farm 
products or foreign products are to be 
exhibited, only a small quantity is 
needed. The most difficult feature is 
the reproduction of the center poster. 
which should be in colors. This is mos! 
easily accomplished by making the 
original in black and white and color- 
ing photographic copies later. Even 
considering this cost, the total amount 
expended is still low. A dozen dupli- 
cates of the display shown with this 
article can be made for around $10 each. 

What the future development of 
window displays for financial houses 
may be, is only conjecture. Con- 
sidering the progress in recent years, 
however, and the success which has 
attended the initial efforts of many 
firms, we may expect considerable 
advance. It is probably safe to 
prophesy that the investment house 
of the future will supply its branches 
and wholesale clients with a multitude 
of “‘dealer helps,”’ in addition to the 
present day circulars. Among these, 
we will probably find material for 
suitable window displays. 


Write Your Own Book of Standard Practice 


PROBABLY the most complete book 
of standard practice ever written 
is that published recently by the 
National City Bank of NewYork—a 
detailed description of the bank’s 
operations in two volumes, costing $8. 
It is a valuable manual, but far too 
elaborate for the everyday use of the 
average medium-sized bank. 

Nevertheless, the average medium- 
sized bank needs a standard practice 
book and this is the story of how we 
wrote our own. Even the work of 
compiling the book of the bank’s 
practice is profitable to everyone in the 
bank. The other benefits are obvious 
but always bear repetition. 

The standard practice book facili- 


By M. H HILL 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank 
Smith Center, Kansas 


tates instruction of new help in han- 
dling the detail work. When after one 
or two oral instructions the work is 
delegated, together with the written 
instructions, there is little or no excuse 
for serious error. When one employee 
is called unexpectedly to assume 
another’s work, often he is unfamiliar 
with all of its details. The complete 
written description of the exact method 
of procedure greatly simplifies his task. 

We use an 8% by 11 loose leaf binder, 
with one-inch rings, typewriting on one 
side of the paper only, to permit ready 


insertion of additional sheets, in al- 
phabetical order. 

Our book is divided into four sec- 
tions: Bookkeeping, 100; Insurance, 
200; Interest, 300; and Legal and 
Miscellaneous Forms, 400. 

An index sheet is in front of each 
section, giving the number and title 
of each sheet, Additional sheets may 
be inserted in their proper alphabetical 
order and numbered with the suffix A, 
B, C, etc., and the index sheet changed 
to correspond, or a new index sheet 
written. 

Following are examples of our sheets: 

Occasionally it is necessary, on ac- 
count of being “‘long’’ or “short,” to 
check the day’s work for the error. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The financial chaos in Germany—the cashiers from the industries and 
mercantile houses of Berlin come to the Reichsbank with huge baskets 
to carry the load of almost worthless paper marks for the payroll 


€ Tee 


As a sort of preliminary housewarming, the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland entertained the delegates to the convention of the American 
Institute of Banking in its new building under construction. The dele- 
gates drove through the lobby in 500 autos and stood up toa buffet lunch 


In a parade of the American Legion at Le Mars, Iowa, the 
American Trust and Savings Bank entered a float introduci 
the Teenie Weenies who dropped ‘‘pennies’’ of co 


pered w 
into slots of a savings bank beside a polite pass book 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


. As a day-and-night advertisement at low cost, the Cleveland Trust 
Meet Miss Dorothy Gee, Oriental manager of the Caen inate Ww ted in the window 
French American Bank, San Francisco. Miss P 4 th: has installed a Western Union clock moun ee aa 


’ - behind the bank emblem. The hands and numerals are radium-lighted 
Gee, recently returned from the Orient, expressed 
her faith that ‘‘China will work out its own 


salvation if foreigners will let it alone”’ 
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Quality vs. Quantity in Advertising 


Effectiveness of Publicity Is Usually Measured by the Time 
and Thought Put Into It, Says H. B. Grimm, Detroit 


OO MANY banks still handle their 
[publicity by “rule of thumb.” 
In the same way that an over- 
zealous filing specialist often overloads 
a file system with “‘system,” just so do 
some banks over-systematize or 
over-schedulize 
theiradvertising, 
If their sched- 
ule calls for an 
advertisement in 
the next day’s 
papers, they jam 
in copy good, bad 
or indifferent in 
order to meet the 
schedule, and, 
having been pre- 
pared in haste, 
said copy usually 
suffers thereby. 
While there is 
such a thing as overdoing the matter 
of spending sufficient time in the 
preparation of advertising, there is no 
question that the effectiveness of 
most copy is measured by the time 
and thought put into its production. 
It has always been my contention 
that one good advertisement is worth 
a half-dozen mediocre ones and ex- 


H. B. Grimm, manager, 

Business Extension De- 

partment, Security Trust 
Company, Detroit 


cept in unusual instances, it pays to’ 


hold up a scheduled insertion until the 
right advertisement can be prepared. 

One of my good competitors has 
been running a_ splendid series of 
full-page newspaper advertisements 
featuring trust company activities. 
Everything about these advertise- 
ments—illustration, copy and typog- 
raphy —clearly indicates that unusual 
effort is put forth and there can be 
no question that the results therefrom 
will likewise be unusual. 

Speaking from my own experience, 
I ran into a snag right in the middle of 
a seriesof historical advertisements I was 
preparing. Try as I might I could not 
get the “inspiration” for the right idea 
and so went ahead with the preparation 
of the balance of the series, meantime 
holding up the campaign. Eventually 
what seemed to be the proper idea for 
the illustration and copy came to my 
mind. At the close of the campaign, 
we discovered that this particular 
piece of copy, which had proved such a 
stumbling block, turned out to be the 
best advertisement in the entire series. 

I recall a direct mail campaign 
which was more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful simply because each mechanical 
detail received unusual attention, in- 
cluding the selection of paper stock, 


By H. B. GRIMM 


the color of the lithographing, the size 
of the envelope, the method of address- 
ing and in particular a_ pleasing 
novelty effect obtained through the 
use of a miniature photograph re- 
producing the newspaper copy that was 
running at the same time. 

Let those who are responsible for 
spending the advertising appropriation 
remember that “what is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well.” 


Distributing House to 
House; and Other Ideas 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


BECAUSE good distribution is so 
essential to the effectiveness of 
advertising from house to house—and 
all the more important because so 
many banks nowadays are using 


house-to-house distribution of bank 
advertising material—the experience 
of an Illinois banker in covering his 
neighborhood, will supply a tip worth 
considering. 

He had employed through a rep- 
resentative a crew of six high schoo! 
boys to do his distributing, at a price 
perhaps too high, he thought—$5 pe: 
thousand pieces. To determine 
whether or not he was getting his 
money’s worth, he trailed the boys in 
his automobile for a half day ol 
checking up. He concluded the price 
was not too high for the service he 
got. 

This is his report on the high schoo! 
distributors: 

His crew were of fine appearance and 
courteous. They placed each circular 
in the mail box of the house or apart- 
ment, with the picture up. They 
carefully avoided stepping on lawns, 


returning from each house to the side- 


walk to take the walk to the next. 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 
6200 May 26, 1923 Dial 23314 


“Home is the resort of love, of joy, 
of peace and plenty * * * 
And dear relations mingle into 
bliss.” 
THOMSON'S SEASONS 


For 42 Years 
THE COMMONWEALTH TRUST 
COMPANY Has Believed in 
and Promoted a 
More Progressive Harrisburg 


You Welcome 


4 Convenient Location— 

25 North Dearborn Street 
Near Washington 

You will like to bank where 

your eccount is appreciated. 

UNION BANK 

OF CHICAGO 
Mashington 


Chartered 1905 


This Trust Company has 


y has always 
4 stood solidly behind the belief in 
4 a growing and progressive Harris- 
1 burg. During 1922 we evidenced that 
4 belief by loaning on first 
4 for such expansion, the sum of $2,- 


; Since the first of the current year, 
4 this company, in accordance with its 
4 desire to promote a greater Harris- 
4 burg has furthered the city's interest 
4 by ning the sum of $604,850 on 
4 first mortgages. 
Tho Commonwealth Trust Company 
Believes in Harrisburg 


Banking Service Without Limitation 


Commonwealth 
Trust Company 


222-224 Market Street 


Within 11 Years, Will Be the 


REWARD 


Of Any One Saving $5.00 a 
Month in Any of the Many 
Building & Loan Associations 
Under the Supervision of 


ABE KOLSKY CO. 


Established 188 


N. W. Cor. 9th & Walnut Sts. 


Send for Free Booklet and Subscription Blanks 


“The Bank For Everybody” 


Fig. 1. What not to do with layout, a sign of the times and a clever offer of reward 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Twenty-seven 


They worked all side 
streets and did not miss 
a house. All of which 
takes time. When a 
man in the banker’s em- 


the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, Adams N. Y. 
(Fig. 2). The Bank of 
Italy in California re- 
cently ran an historical 


ploy stopped one of the uy \ series of newspaper ads, 
boys and asked for his = one of which is repro- 
folder, he received the i a — 5 xa On the 4th of July, 1851 duced. The titles of the 
reply that he could get others were: “Discovery 
one at his home. When The Florida Arrives! peo othe RW. 6.0 he New of San Diego Bay by 
then, on the spot, the trelight parade by the Adams Gutdsn Discovery of San Fran- 
boy said it couldn’t be The raliroad has been the making of cisco Bay by Portola,” 
—_ locomotive steam away amid the wires accurate and adequate Northern New York. Let us remember that 66 . 
cone; he had his instruc- sen wear tempted to criti the ralroad Founding of Los 
tons to place the cir- Angeles,” “Founding of 
cilars only in the mail out its large territory. San Francisco,” “Estab- 
railroad systems. of this bank are 
|. oxes of occupied homes in THE CITIZENS lishment of Sutter’s 

cad if he violated those me TRUST COMPANY Fort,” and ‘‘Fremont’s 
structions, he’d hear Expedition to Califor- 
the bank. The Lowny BANK &TRUST Co.0F GEORGIA nia.” The contribution 
} Bdgewood Ave 

| oys completed the dis- 


ibution of 10,000 pieces 


ATLANTA 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $7,090,000,00 


of the Girard Trust 


«ach month in four and 


: half days. 


\se Kotsky & Com- 
vANY’S ad (Fig. 1) is 
lever. I’llsay that forit. 
The sign of the Union 
Bank of Chicago is doing 
double duty; it is being 
used also in a news- 


is described in an interesting article on the automo- 
ber of The 


Company of Philadel- 
phia to this historical 
symposium is a picture 
of Philadelphia’s first 
motor car. 


Tuar is a fine series of 
livestock ads being run 
by the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of Billings, 


paper advertisement as 


bile 
Girard Letter. Another feature of this issue is the 


Mont., three of which 
I amreproducing (Fig.3) 


shown in Fig. 1. The for the benefit of other 
advertisement of the banks in agricultural 
Commonwealth Trust districts. 

Company of Harrisburg, Girarp Trust 

Pa., is reproduced to BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA Spring snd Temple Unprorirase check- 
show how not to set up Fig. 2. When the railroad was new, and some more history ing accounts are a con- 


an advertisement. Too 
many different kinds of type here. 
The shape is wrong and there is not a 
proper balance among the various 
typographical elements of the ad- 
vertisement. 


Ir seems to be impossible to get away 
from the historical theme in bank 
advertising. Perhaps there is no 


reason why we should get away from 
it, as historical pictures and allusions 
are always interesting. Two ad men 
in widely separated parts of the 
country hit upon a similar theme 


almost simultaneously, as illustrated — 


by the “‘first locomotive” advertise- 
ments of the Lowry Bank & Trust 
Company of Atlanta, Georgia, and 


stant problem for- most 
banks. In some cases it can be solved 
by advertising, especially by direct ad- 
vertising. If the bank has a Savings 
Department, it’s a good plan to con- 
centrate on the owners of small balance 
checking accounts and induce them to 
start and maintain savings accounts 
as well so that the profit on the savings 
deposits will possibly offset the loss 
(Continued on page 39) 


Montana has always been large sheep-producing 
state. 


Fig. 3. Live stuff on 
livestock 
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\ 
SEAL 


“PEATE A 


“‘Seal-Rite” Wax Sealing 


Machine 
PRICE $22 POSTAGE PAID 


**Seal-Rite’’ Wax Wafers 


are “tamper proof” when applied with our 
“‘Seal-Rite’’ wax sealing machine. There 
is no burning or evaporation, so that ALL 
the adhesive properties are retained in 
the wax, consequently the protection 
obtained against tampering is the best. 
We manufacture our own sealing wax. 


Convenience 


Always ready for use, no waiting for the 
wax to melt. The much hated job of 
sealing becomes a pleasure when applied 
with our “‘Seal-Rite’’ machine and can 
be operated by the junior clerks. 


Efficiency 


of the ‘“Seal-Rite’’ method is so self- 
evident that it is being adopted by Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, Commercial Banks 
and Trust Companies, Express Compa- 
nies, Railroad Companies, Manufacturing 
Jewelers, Investment Brokers and other 
institutions having to do with the trans- 
fer of valuables. 


Guarantee 


The ‘“Seal-Rite’” Machine is manufac- 
tured by us, from heavy brass and steel 
materials, the Heating Element is of 
special design, created to give long life. 
When used on designated voltage is 
guaranteed for Two Years. The quality 
of our “‘Seal-Rite” wax wafers, is as good 
as any sealing wax manufactured. 


LET US SEND YOU VALUABLE IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT SEALING WAX 


Use the coupon Send copy of your seal 


ELECTRICAL SEAL CO. 
Manufacturers of “‘Seal-Rite’’ Products 
226 St. Clair Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Without obligation as to purchase 1 
you may sip one of your Szal-Rite machines on 

10 days’ approval. 1 


Current used: © 110 Volt © 220 Volt 


€) We will be interested in receiving your special 
information on Sealing Wax. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Compound Interest Column 


The Loan-Some Blues 
(A Ragtime Meditation) 


DAY by day I feel more sad— 
Gee, but things are slow; 
Banking business sure is bad, 
Applications runnin’ low— 
- Gosh, it sets me ravin’, 
The way they’re savin’ — 
And see the money market misbe- 
havin’! 
Is it any wonder that from head to 
shoes, 
I’ve got the loan-loan-loansome blues? 
Oh, Mr. Auditor, hide your books!" 
{ve got the loan-loan-loansome 
blues. 


Oh, daily statement! By your looks, 
What a lot of sleep I’ll lose! 
Deposits goin’ up—they never hesi- 
tate — 

And look at the toboggan in the 
interest rate! 

Oh, boy, I’m in an awful state— 

I’ve got the loan-loan-loansome blues. 


Advertisin’ workin’ fine, 
Gettin’ new accounts— 
Money pourin’ in like wine, 
In untold amounts— 
Stop! We’ve enough! 
Tellers, treat ’em rough! 
Ain’t no market for the doggone 
stuff! 
What’s goin’ to happen to the price of 
kale? 
That’s the thing that makes me wail! 


Oh, Mr. Chairman of the Board, by 
heck, 
I’ve got the 
blues. 
Oh, Mr. President, I’m a wreck— 
What a lot of sleep I lose! 
Dreamin’ of the old-time specula- 
tion — 
Post-war days of high inflation— 
Worrying myself most to prostra- 
tion, 
With the loan-loan-loansome blues! 


loan-loan-loansome 


The fellow who spends money like 
water generally gets well soaked. 


A fellow named Short, from Hongkong, 
Went long on a stock that looked 
strong— 
But the long and the short 
Of the tale, they report, 
Was that Short didn’t last very long. 


Newsy Notes 


Tellers in the Harmony National 
Bank, Melody Corners, are now per- 
forming their duties to victrola music. 
They say it improves the tone of the 
institution. 


By DON KNOWLTON 


The Novelty National has finally 
discarded the public scales which it 
had installed in its lobby, where cus- 
tomers might learn their weight by 
putting a nickel in the slot. The 
trouble was, they said, that too many 


people put a lead slug in the slot and 
stole a-weigh. 


The new use for coupon rooms ha: 
just been discovered by the Firs) 
Trust and Savings Bank of Mercury 
Record, Florida. Large women whx 
wear shoes two sizes too small for then 
find it convenient, when no longer able 
to navigate in comfort, to adjourn t 
the First Trust coupon rooms,- and 
there, in utter privacy, remove th« 
offending foot-binders and grant thei: 
blistered pedal extremities a_ few 
moments of relief. 


The most novel method of boot- 
legging ever uncovered in the country 
came to light a few days ago in the 
Thirst Savings Bank of Beverage. 
A certain bootlegger supplied himseli 
with empty inkwells, of the same size 
and make as those used on the check 
desks of the Thirst National. As they 
were of metal, the color of the contents 
did not show, and when the guards 
were not looking it was easy to sub- 
stitute for an actual inkwell, one filled 
with rum, gin, or some other similar 
commodity. The bootlegger hung 
around the lobby until he got a customer 
and then directed the latter toward 
a previously-planted inkwell. This 
scheme might never have been dis- 
covered had not an absent-minded 
vice-president, dipping his pen in an 
inkwell, become somewhat confused, 
tried to sign a check with his cigarette 
and put the pen into his mouth. 


Using the Photostat 


HE First National Bank of Los 

Angeles has a photostat depart- 
ment. Every check drawn on the 
United States Treasurer and every 
item going abroad is photographed 
before leaving the bank. A special 
arrangement of glass and mirrors en- 
ables both the front and back to be 
photographed at once. In the photo- 
graphing the items are reduced so that 
many checks may be recorded on the 
same print. Only a few moments 
time and a few cents expense are 
required to make the picture of several 
dozen items. In case one becomes lost 
or a question arises, the bank is en- 
abled to produce positive evidence of 
the original document and _ indorse- 
ments. — Frank L. Beach. 
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The automobile was first a wonder, then an intricate, expensive technical 
a machine—then the rich man’s plaything. Today it has become an indi- 
vidual transportation unit of dependable, day-by-day efficiency. 


ur) The first steam engine was a wonder, then a laboratory exhibit. Next a spec- 
wh« tacular puller of stage-coaches on wheels. Today it is the great mover of 
on people and goods in the mass. i 
ible 
1 te In the final stage of every-day utility the railroad offers freight service, express 
and service, ordinary passenger service, and Pullman service. } 
io The great bulk of railroad transportation is by freight for goods, and by day- i 
in coaches for people. For the few who want and can afford more rapid move- i 
” ment of goods or more luxury for personal transportation there are the express 
service and the Pullman coaches. But the big revenue is from freight and 
ordinary transportation. 
+a It is so also in the field of transportation of individuals and small units of 
the merchandise. 
age. _ The big business (85% of it) is done in the automobiles built for ordinary : 
sel! commercial service, and ordinary passenger service. The big selling is of ‘ 
a transportation service and not merely machines. 
ec 
hey Chevrolet leads among low-priced modern cars because it is built ‘‘for eco- 
ents nomical EE and delivers it every day. 
ards 
sub- 


| Chevrolet Motor Company 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


vard Detroit, Michigan 


ded Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan oh 


an SUPERIOR 2-Passenger Roadster . . . . $490 mmercial Models 

SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Touring 495 Light 
sed, SUPERIOR 2-Passenger Utility Coupe 640 SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis 395 
ette SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Sedan . 795 550 


Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. Appli- 
cations will be considered from high-grade dealers 
only, for territory not adequately covered. 
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Utility Express Truck Chassis, fitted with general-purpose body 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Thirty 


is CLEARING HOUSE 


THOROUGHBRED” 


prints the Amount Either in Words or Figures 


Thirty-one 


Combining every known advantage in check writing devices—the 


sult of 25 years of pioneering and research in the science of 
eck protection. 


When you use words, it writes two at a time, in two colors like 
is: 


THREES ETE TEEN 


lik 
| 
er 
Coll 


When you use figure (to save space in long amounts or for 
ttifying) it imprints this line: 


EXACILY DOLLARS S S CENTS 

A $10,000 insurance policy, premium paid for two years, * de r 
suring against check raising and forgery, accompanies each ri 
otectograph. This new policy is the most sweeping in its c. : 
ms of any we have ever offered. | to ij 


Send for Detailed Description and Prices 


Todd ‘Protectograph Co., Inc. 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Forgmtoof checks 
and @)| The can- 
celligoids’’ flash 
up paper if 
acid is 
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Office in the Westinghouse Electric Bldg., Los Angeles 


Note: 


One minute elapsed between pictures 


Perfect Control of Daylight 


Write for This 
Free Book 


A beautiful, illustrated 50-page 
catalog showing bank instal- 
lations of Western Venetian 
Blinds will be sent at your re- 
quest. Address Western Blind 
& Screen Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., or any branch office. 


HE camera has proved the intrinsic value 

of Western Venetian Blinds. It has 

demonstrated that a window half-shaded 
is but little better than a window with no shade 
at all. Blinding glare from the sun streams 
through the unshaded portion to ruin eyesight, 
and cause annoyance and discomfort. 


Note in the right-hand photograph how daylight 
is evenly distributed over the entire room; how 
glare is eliminated by reflecting and diffusing 
direct light rays so that only subdued, restful 
daylight prevails. No other window equipment 
will so effectively control the distribution of 
daylight. 


Over 2500 Banks Now Use 
Western Venetian Blinds 


From coast to coast, in small towns and in 
large cities, Western Venetian Blinds are now 
the preferred type of bank window equipment 
because of the perfect service they render in the 
regulation of light and ventilation, and because 
of their economy, appearance and practicability. 


, Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. Kansas City, Mo., 14th & Montgall 
New York, N. Y., 25 W. 43rd St. Portland, Ore.,213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco,Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio; 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas 


Western Venetian 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


Write Your Own Book of 
Standard Practice 


(Continued from page 24) 


The following is a copy of our Sheet 
No. 109: 


To Check the Day’s Work 


1. Check B R adding machine sli) 
with the notes themselves and als: 
with the B R debit and credit slips. 

2. Check draft register to see tha: 
we received payment for all drafts ani 
that totals of cash letters agree wit', 
amounts on draft register. See if an: 
items returned to them by us hav 
been properly deducted or remittance 
made for the same. 

3. Check last night’s list of cas! 
ilems with tonight’s slip, slips t 
other banks, our list of checks, remit 
tance sheet, and other dispositions. 

4. Check remainder of tonight’ 
cash items with their sources. 

5. Check our checks by means o 
fast indorsement with their source: 
which are: 

A. Deposit slips, (check with add 
ing machine lists of same when avai! 
able), and when items on deposit sli; 
or adding machine list are completel: 
checked, place large check mark on 
deposit slip. 

B. Adding machine lists of cash 
letters from out-of-town banks. (Se 
that these totals agree with totals o/ 
cash letters and amounts on draft 
register.) 

C. Adding machine lists of checks 
from other Smith Center banks. 

D. Adding machine lists of B R 
and interest credits. 

E. Paid out cash on checks. 

6. Check our remittance sheets to 
out-of-town banks with unchecked 
amounts -on deposit slips and adding 
machine lists of same. 

7. Check unchecked amounts on 
deposit slips and adding machine lists 
of same with slips to other Smith Cen- 
ter banks, and B R debits. 

8. Check unchecked items on add- 
ing machine lists of cash letters with 
lists of checks to other Smith Center 
banks. 

9. Any items remaining unchecked 
on lists of checks to other Smith Center 
banks probably are checks on which 
we have paid the cash. 

10. See that all items on remit- 
tance sheets are checked. 

11. See that adding machine list ol! 
B R debits, credits, and interest is 
completely checked. 


To Balance the General Ledger 


1. The general ledger is in loose 
leaf form, in alphabetical order, in the 
back of the individual ledger. 

2. Post debit and credit slips to the 
proper accounts, charging the accounts 
with debit slips and crediting them 
with credit slips, the same as an 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


‘individual account. Pick up former 


balance shown on the sheet as a plus 
or a minus balance whichever it is. 
Place sheets with new black balances 
to the RIGHT and sheets with new 
O D balances to the LEFT. 

3. For overdraft sheets for each 
book, in the general ledger, use the 
amount of any increase over the day 
before as a debit, and the amount of 
any decrease from the day before as a 
credit. These debits or credits must 
a'so appear on the individual deposit 
sieets of the same books as REVERSE 
ENTRIES. 

4. Use net total of checks for each 
book as a debit and total of deposits 
f.r each ‘book as a credit, in posting 
*“Qeposits subject to check” sheets. 
(he individual ledger is divided into 
t books.) 

5. Start at top of extreme right 
column of ledger balance sheet, on 
which checks, deposits, and old and 
rew balances of individual ledger 
sieets previously have been listed, and 
ald ALL O D balances in general 
ledger, using TONIGHT’S CASH, as 
figured on ledger balance sheet, as an 
© D balance. CLEAR. 

6. Add ALL black balances. 
CLEAR. The two totals must agree. 

7. Go through all sheets outstand- 
ing at the left, subtracting old balances 
and adding new balances. CLEAR. 

8. Go through all sheets outstand- 
ing at the right, subtracting old bal- 
ances and adding new balances. 
CLEAR. 

9. The results secured in Nos. 7 
and 8 must agree. The balance on the 
“Total Sheet” in the general ledger, 
for the night before, plus or minus this 
amount, as the case may be, must 
show the same amount as the totals 
secured in Nos. 5 and 6 above. 

10. When all of the above work is 
completed and found correct, list ‘“To- 
night’s Cash” on sheet in 
general ledger as an O D. 

11. Complete total sheet in general 
ledger by adding or subtracting the 
difference secured in Nos. 7 and 8 to 
or from the previous balance, being 
sure new balance agrees with totals 
secured in Nos. 5 and 6. 

12. If one of the items ordinarily 
carried as a black balance in the 
general ledger should be overdrawn, 
such as the account of one of the banks 
which carries an account with us, its 
black balance is of course handled all 
the way through with the black bal- 
ances, and its O D balance is handled 
with the O D balances, and such O D 
balance is included in the ‘‘Overdrafts” 
in making up the “Daily Statement 
Sheet.” 

Sometimes it is desired to make up a 
statement sheet of the bank’s resources 
and liabilities before it is possible to 
rin the individual ledger and thus 
secure the amount of the overdrafts. 


Thirty-three 
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: UNIFORMITY MEANS 
= A SAVING OF 
=. ae TIME and LABOR 


: The Kalamazoo Combined Register is a 
carefully worked out series of stock forms of 
M: uniform size, color and ruling, which can be 
+: handled conveniently in one loose leaf binder 
(a or used in separate binders in the various de- 
: partments, enabling you to obtain in either 
Journal case the benefits of standardization. 


The adoption of this series of stock forms 
means dependable records that reveal readily 
eee the condition of affairs with the minimum | 

effort, the removal of a vast amount of lost 
and motion and confusion, the reduction of station- 
ery costs and more enlightened service to 
customers. 


fill 


The Circular showing clear illustrations 
USE of the various forms and giving a complete de- 


scription of their application and advantages, 


Books will be sent upon request. 
= Résnds Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 


Kalamazoo - Michigan 


EAF-DEVICES-AND 
TING-SYSTEMS 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Send us the Circular 
“Kalamazoo Bank Registers.” 


Name 


A AA. 
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Better Accounting and : 
Record Keeping Methods i ey 


THE BURROUGHS CL 
The following is a copy of our Sheet No. N 
121, General Ledger, page 6: oe 
To Balance Daily Statement Sheet RE 
Without Using Overdrafts care 
Subtract total overdrafts of previous < 
day from total individual deposits o/ F 
the same date. a 
To this balance add the total de- 
a r1e S a S Ou write posits and subtract therefrom the tota! we is 
; y checks at night, using amount secure:! I 
as “Individual Deposits,” on new dail 
statement sheet. 
In balancing daily statement shee: 
omit overdrafts. Xo 
The totals secured on daily stat - 
ment sheet in balancing it in th, 7 
manner will be the same as usual, e>- DL 
DELLO INK dries as you write, cept they will be the amount of th. | 
It Needs Ne Blotters enabling pt overdrafts smaller than otherwise. 
After individual ledger is balance | 
It Makes Any Pen a Check Protector 4! in full, new sheet can be made b. 
placing the amount of the overdrafts i | 
e pen causes DELLO INK to penetrate the very fibres of the A ; d-a 
paper. It cannot be erased, by knife, eraser (hard or soft) or the usual place and increasing th ott 
chemical (acid or alkali), without immediate detection. individual a the amount of th> 2 . 
e : overdrafts, and increasing the totals o/ 
It Makes a Fountain Pen Clog-Proof “vik ste both the resources and the liabilities |! 
even flow—and no cleaning of your pen while you stick to DELLO the same amount. 
INK. Each 50c bottle fills a fountain pen 72 times. Page 205 of the detailed instru: - 
, It darkens with age, tions for cancelling insurance policie:, 
It’s Fade-Proof and Water-Proof with age, 8 P 
by water or light. It makes records and signatures permanent. See page 212 of this book for infor- 
Try a Bottle 7T¢ 3-02. DELLO INK bottle, selling at 50c, mation in regard to what insurance 
; _ forms an attractive desk inkwell—with an air- should be cancelled short rate and what 
tight valve, which prevents evaporation and keeps out dirt. Can insurance should be cancelled pro rata 
be carried in perfect safety while traveling. A patent one-turn : Pp sai 
spill-proof top takes the place of the old-time cork. bs cancel a ere hea deg 
igure expired time, figuring two 
(blue-black, jet-bleck, red, days additional, on account of the fact 
pen or steel pen use. Quart bottles, $2.50. the companies figure time to the date 
the policies reach their offices. 
DELLO INK CORPORATION Multiply total amount of premium pa 
349 West 37th St., Dept. M NEW YORK by per cent expired time has earned pre 
PRO RATA. See tables on pages gin 
207, 209, and 211, of this book for pro | 
rata tables. This will give the amount wo 
of premium earned. no 
Subtract premium earned from total an 
premium, to determine the amount of be 
return premium. 
If only part of the property insured $1 
under the policy is to be cancelled. co 
Live-Wire Representatives are Try the Ink,.and then Write | Make three copies of indorsement. | 
Wanted in Several Territories TRADE ARK Us for Detailed Proposition | uniform blank No. 60, with particulars. Sh 
and attach one copy to the policy, one pu 
No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free to the register, and mail the original to in 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health the insurance company. at 
inachine “posting, i BEFORE BUYING If the entire policy is to be cancelled 
postpaid for Téc each: 6 for $4; mm ° ” eceipt attached to policy, and alter a 
$2.50. See B ensingen * all other instructions are followed. ot 
“beck, G: C.BENSINGER CO. 
int Gwe 19 Whitehall St.,N.Y. Bowl. Gr. 6580 Always follow the following instruc- fo 
<—e tions whether all or part of the policy ra 
EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. is cancelled: 
Make proper entries on register, on 


left side, just under original entry o! 
policy, IN RED INK. This entry 
should show the expired time, amount 
of premium earned, and the amoun! 
of the return premium. 

If written in the National, and agent’s 
copy is in ““Agent’s record file,” make 
these same notationson“‘Agent’sCopy.’ 


Are You a Bank Officer? 


You will be interested in knowing how other 
banks increase their business by mail— Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets. Our monthly business 
magazine is read by hundreds of successful 
Bank Executives. 6 mos. $1.00; 12 mos. $2.00. 


POSTAGE -- 18 East 18 Street, New York 


ADVERTISING 


SENSATIONAL SALE 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 


¥ Limited quantity fully guaranteed stand- 
ard make typewriters. Five Free 
: 3 Trial. Lowest prices ever offered. Eas 

a monthly payments. Send today for FREE 
booklet of Valuable Typewriter Infor- 
mation and Special Sale Bulletin. 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
315-360 Grand Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Make same entries as are made on 
register or agent’s copy, under para- 
graphs 8 or 9, on Expiration Card, in 
RED INK, and file this card at rear of 
card index file. ON END, to be handled 
at the end of the month. 

To cancel a policy SHORT RATE: 

Proceed as above, except use short 
rate tables, shown on page 213 of this 
book, instead of pro rata tables, unless 
it is a farm policy. 

If it is a farm policy, use farm policy 
short rate tables, shown on page 226 
o! this book. 

The following is a copy of Sheet 
No. 307: 

Bank Discount 

“PRESENT WORTH-—-BANK 
LISCOUNT, of $1.00, when paid in 
e ual annual installments, at the rate 
pr cent shown below. 

“To find the present worth, bank 
d scount, at its date, of any note, not 
d-awing interest, payable in equal 
ainual installments, multiply the face 
o the note by the amount shown be- 
low: 


No. of 

Years 6% 8% 10% 
1 .94 .92 .90 
2 91 88 85 
3 88 .84 80 
4 85 .80 75 
5 82 .76 70 
6 79 ta 65 
7 76 .68 60 
8 73 .64 55 
9 70 60 50 


10 67 .45 


“The above and similar tables are 
particularly useful in figuring the 
present value of installment notes 
given for real estate corimissions. 

“EXAMPLE: What is the present 
worth, bank discount, of a commission 
note of $200.00, due in three equal 
annual payments, without interest, to 
be discounted at 10 per cent? 

“SOLUTION: $200.00 x .80 is 
$160.00, the present worth, bank dis- 
count.” 

The following table is a part of our 
Sheet No. 310, and enables one to com- 
pute the interest, on any note payable 
in installments, for any length of time, 
at any rate of interest. 

The one-day calculation is made on 
a 365-day basis, the one week calcu- 
lation on a 364-day basis, and the 
others on a 360-day basis. 

“Interest on one dollar at 6 per cent 
for the periods of time shown (other 
rates percent may be figured from this): 


Time Interest 

1 Day .0001643838 
1 week .0011538462 
4 month .0025 

1 month .005 
3 months .015 

6 months .03 

1 year .06 


“A. To find the total interest on 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Some Van Dorn 
Installations 


Bank Equipment 


When considering bank equipment—for new quarters, or in con- 
nection with alterations—write us for prices! We can take care 
of your requirements for bank screens, cage work, counter rears, 
pedestals, bookkeepers’ desks, posting desks, vault shelving and 
equipment, working desks, filing cabinets, storage cupboards, 
trunk vaults, silver vaults, record rooms, and all other items 
going to make up complete bank equipments. Write for catalog! 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Mastercraftsmanship-in-Steel 


CLEVELAND 
Branches: Cleveland Chicago Philadelphia Washington Los Angeles ‘Pittsburgh 


MASTER-CRAFTSMANSH/P /N STEEL 
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33,000 Signature 
Records of Citi- 
zens Trust Com- 


THE BURROUGHS 


33,000 Signature 


Kardex color flashes signal special 
information of every conceivable 
nature. 


They are instantly set or removed 
at will, yet are locked against dis- 
placement or loss. 


They are transparent, but strik- 
ingly insistent. 


Permanent or Temporary, as you 
desire. 


pany, Utica, N. Y. 


| eis 110,000 Users 


More than 10,000 
Standard Card 
Forms 
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WORLD'S LEADING CARD RECORD | 
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Hs CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-seven 


Records KARDEX 


4ind Any Card in Five Seconds 


Kardex makes signature verification so easy that 
tellers prove every signature. 


In addition to the Citizens Trust Co., Utica, N. Y., whose 
Kardexed Signature Records are illustrated here, more 
than 12,000 other banks are using Kardex for their 
signature records, central file, ledger, safe deposit, 


security records, collateral records, note control, and 
other records. 


In the handling of bank records, Kardex has proved 
itself to be the most valuable tool you can install for 
reducing the time handling every transaction. Your 


present records can be shifted to Kardex cabinets with- 
out rewriting. 


Kardex color flashes—made in a great variety of colors 


and shapes—indicate, warn and classify. They take 
the place of additional records. 


At your bank’s service is the greatest 
library of record forms in the 
world. Just telephone the Kardex 
man in your city or write— 


KARDEX 


y 509 Kardex Bldg., Tonawanda, N. Y. Pe 
¢ 

Branches Everywhere “oe 1 

i 

of 

“ay 

Foreign: 

3 Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C. I., England Q sy oe? -_. 

10 Rue Notre Dame de Lorette, Paris, France 

or S 

“WHY WASTE TIME SOLVING PROBLEMS © © © 


| 
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: 
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Seven Per Cent and Safety 


HETHER you can get seven per 
cent. on stock and be certain of 
the safety of your principal depends 
entirely on what is back of the stock. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
stock is based on the Company’s 
ownership in the Bell System prop- 
erties. These properties include the 
Associated Companies which earned 
5.5% onabook cost of $1,500,000,000. 
These earnings are conservative and 
their continuance may be assumed. 


Its dividends and interest from stock 
and bonds of associated and other 
companies added to its other earn- 
ings, enable the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company safely to pay 
9% dividends on over $700,000,000 
stock outstanding. This stock can 
today be bought in the open market 
to yield about 7%. 


Full information of this Seven-per-cent-and- 
Safety Investment will be sent on request. 


SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


worked out. 


92 Arcn Street 


The Right Answer in a Second 


UTNAM’S PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING has a ready 
answer for your accounting and business problems. Full 
information about single and double entry, with problems 
Tells how to establish and conduct a corpora- 
Bound in limp leather, this loose-leaf, 
handy book is as simple to use as a dictionary. Size 4” x7”. 


tion or partnership. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers of Business Books 


Gentiemen: Please send me a copy of Putnam’s Practical Accounting. 
In 5 days I will send you $3.00 or return the book. 


Deduct 10% when check accompanies order. 


Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 35) 


$1.00, when paid in any number of 


equal installments: 

“Multiply one more than the total 
number of payments by one-half the 
interest on $1.00 for the unit of time. 
at the given rate per cent. 

“B. To find the interest on any 
amount when paid in any number of 
equal installments: 

“Multiply the amount by the resu!| 
found in ‘A’ above.” ' 

In our book we have complete tabl:s 
of the above from 1 per cent to 10 per 
cent, from one year to ten years. 
EXAMPLE: Find the interest .| 
8 per cent on $1,200.00, payable in five 
years, in monthly installments «/ 
$20.00. 

The total number of payments is 6). 
one more is 61. 

The interest on $1.00 for one mon}; 
at 6 per cent is .005. One-half of this 
is .0025. 

61 x .0025 is .1525. 

$1,200.00 x .1525 is $183.00, the tot \| 
interest at 6 per cent. 

One-third of $183.00 is $61.0). 
$183.00 plus $61.00 is $244.00, the 
interest at 8 per cent. 

This book has proven of real benej/it 
to us, but it should be remembered that 
if it is to have a genuine value, each 
operation listed must be described 
accurately and in full. 

I am sure a similar book will be o! 
value to every bank. Whatever other 
benefits may be derived therefrom, one 
thing is certain—the person or persons 
who compile it will know more concern- 
ing the subjects discussed at its com- 
pletion than at its inception. 

Probably the most useful three 
sheets in the book are Nos. 207, 209, 
and 211—Pro rata cancellation tables 
for fire insurance policies. Insurance 
companies and state insurance depart- 
ments publish and distribute short rate 
cancellation tables, but I have never 
heard of their issuing pro rata tables, 
which, as every insurance man knows, 
are used almost as much as short rate 
tables. 

To find the amount of a note at 
maturity, bank discount, when the 
net amount desired, rate, and time are 
given, we explain on page 301 as fol- 
lows: 

“Find the interest on $1.00 to sev- 
eral decimal places, by ascertaining the 
interest on $1,000.00 for the given time 
at the given rate and placing the deci- 
mal point three places to the left, pre- 
fixing ciphers if necessary. Subtract 
the amount of this interest from $1.00. 

“Divide the net amount desired by 
the result obtained above. The resul| 
will be the amount of the note at ma- 


turity, when proper decimal places are 


used. 

“The interest is the difference be- 
tween the result just obtained and th: 
net amount desired. 
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“PROOF: Multiply the amount of 
the new note at maturity by the 
interest on $1.00 for the given time at 
the given rate. The result should be 
the amount of the interest, when 
decimal point is properly placed. 

“EXAMPLE: A customer desires 
to borrow a net amount of $1,000.00 
for three months at 7% bank discount. 
Find the amount of the note. 

“The interest on $1,000.00 for three 
months at 7% is $17.50. Placing the 
decimal point three places to the left, 
prefixing a cipher, makes the interest 
on $1.00, .0175. $1.00 less .0175 is 
W825. 

$1,000.00 divided by .9825 is 
$1,017.81, the amount of the note. 

“The interest is $17.81. 

“PROOF: $1,017.81 x .0175 is 
$17.81, the amount of the interest.” 


Distributing House to House; 
and Other Ideas 


(Continued from page 27) 


on the checking deposits. A feasible 
method is this: 

Make up a careful list of such 
accounts and place their names on 
cards with all the information about 
the account that you can obtain. The 
stenographer will write a short note 
every day to, say, ten of these accounts 
asking the depositor if he will drop in 
and see the writer when in the bank. 
When each individual calls, this officer, 
in the course of conversation, can find 
out just what are the ramifications 
of this depositor’s account, and can 
talk to the delinquent courteously 
about what it costs to carry a bank 
account and what amount of balance 
is required to make an account profit- 
able, telling him, of course, that the 
bank does not want to lose the ac- 
count. It wants to serve, but if 
there is any way in which he can build 
up his account to make it a little more 
profitable, the bank would appreciate it. 

The appeal with this personal ap- 
proach will be much more effective — 
and less offensive—than it could 
possibly be by circularizing. 

Adherence to the personal method 
over a period of a few months, accord- 
ing to the number of accounts to be 
handled, will permit eventually a 
personal talk with every one of the 
low-balance depositors. In many cases 
an increase in the account and also 
more friendly relations will result, with 
a by-product of information from 
personal contacts for use on the cards 
for soliciting future business. 

Often it is possible to persuade the 
unprofitable depositor to induce his 
friends or relatives to come and do 
business at your bank, even though 
the individual himself is not in a 
position to increase the amount of 
his balance. Most people want to 
be fair if they are talked to in the 


Thirty-nine 


Its a Big Job 
Your Bank 


In 
Counting, Stacking 
and Wrapping Coins! 


What a burden you can take off 
your tellers by use of an Abbott 
Lightning Coin Counting Machine! 
What a saving in errors and worry 
to have mechanical assurance that 
each package is correct! 


2000 Coins per Minute 


Without a single mistake, 
an Abbott will count 2000 
coins per minute into bags. 
Or the operator can count, 
stack and package 400 coins 
per minute. 


It will deliver the coins 
stacked in lots of 20, 25, 30, 
40 or 50, as desired. Pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters or 
halves are all handled with 
marvelous speed and absolute ac- 
curacy. 


Thousands of Users 


Thousands of banks and com- 
mercial houses, both large and 
small, have proved the worth of 
the Abbott by use day after day 
for years. They will back up 
our statement that the Abbott 
has repaid its cost many times 


Abbott Gravity Coin Assorter 


Do you have coins to sort? The Abbott 
Gravity Coin Assorter will separate 3,000 
mixed coins in less than two minutes, dropping 
them into the respective drawers for pennies, 
dimes and 
quarters. Halves and 
dollars remain on top. 


nickels, 


This device is now 
in use by banks and 
various institutions 
handling mixed coins. 
For such houses, it is 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
143rd Street and Wales Ave. 


7 ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
143rd Street and Wales Ave., New York City 

Please send us the machine checked below for a 10-day free 
trial, express prepaid. If we keep it, you may bill us for the price 
If not, it will be returned at your expense. Also 
send, free of charge, an assortment of Abbott Tubular Coin 
Wrappers which we are at liberty to use while trying the machine. 

0 Abbott Lightning Coin Counting Machine, price $150.00 

O Abbott Gravity Coin Assorter, price, $75.00 

Discount 5%, 10 days—f. o. b. New York 


stated below. 


over by saving errors and time. 


The Abbott answers a real need 
in your bank for this most im- 
portant work. So that you may 
see for yourself before expending a 
cent, we will place an Abbott in 
your bank by prepaid express on 
ten days free trial, with the under- 
standing that it may be returned 
at our expense if for any reason it 
does not satisfy you. Just send 
us the coupon. 


an ideal companion for 
the Coin Counter de- 
scribed above. 


We will gladly let 
you try out the Assorter 
for ten days free of 
charge, sending it by 
prepaid express; and, 
if not satisfactory for 
any reason, it may be re- 
turned at our exspense. 
Use the coupon. 


New York City 
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Falls Bookkeeping Machine Desk 


(PATENTED) 


Top Folds Down for Sorting Items. 


THE MOST DESIRABLE PIECE OF BANK EQUIPMENT EVOLVED 
SINCE THE BOOKKEEPING MACHINE WAS CREATED. 


Write for complete information 


THE FRITZ-CROSS COMPANY 


Sole Licensed Manufacturers 
Hamm Building - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FLEXLUME SIGNS 


Carry the Bank’s 
Message to the Crowds 
PLEXLUME Electric 


Signs combine dig- 
nity and display—raised, 
snow-white glass letters 
with the lights behind 
them. They are day 
signs as well as night signs. They have 
greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep 
ae cost, most artistic designs. 

Let us send you a sketch showing a Flexlume 
to meet the particular needs of your building 


of FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
27 KAIL STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


FLEXLUME—Electric Signs Made Only by 
The Flexlume Sign Company 
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right way. Such a campaign is likely 
to prove more profitable than any 
other method of handling this matter. 


Fottowine is brief mention of this 
month’s grist of bank booklets: 

“The Chelsea Primer,” a booklet 
on the questionnaire order put out by 
the Chelsea Savings Bank of Norwich, 
Conn. 

“Seven Ways a Man Can Protec! 
His Family and Property,” a chart by 
the Union Trust Company, Chicago. 

“Our State,” historical booklet b: 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

“Forty Years,” ditto by the Cedar 
Rapids (Ia.) Savings Bank and Trus: 
Company. Same institution also put. 
out an excellent booklet on wills. 

“The Will of Emma Louisa, 8 year, 
old”’ is a true human interest documen| 
published by the Commerce Trusi 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Equitable Service” —a catalogue o/ 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. 

“Answering Your Questions About 
The Life Insurance Trust” — fine book- 
let by the Dauphin Deposit Trusi 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 

“Seventy-five Years in Westfield. 
New York’’—a worth-while booklet 
by the National Bank of Westfield, 
N. Y. 

*‘Home Planning Book” and ‘‘Home 
Budget Book’’—very practical books 
put out by the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Co., Minneapolis. 

A nameless but interesting and 
instructive booklet for the new Lake 
Erie Trust Company of Cleveland. 

“Manual of General Directions for 
Employees,” Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. Excellent. 


Here is a good argument for the daily 
newspaper as an advertising medium, 
especially as appealing to women: 

It is generally accepted that fully 
90 per cent of buying of food and 
clothing is done by women. An actual 
test was made recently in Los Angeles 
with a list of 1,000 women including 
wealthy club women, housewives. 
teachers, professional women, workers 
in stores, factories and offices. As a 
result of a careful questionnaire the 
following facts were obtained: 

Eighty-three per cent read news- 
paper advertisements. 

Seventy-five per cent read street 
car advertisements. 

Thirty-six per cent said that news- 
paper advertising influenced them most. 

Only a little over 4 per cent said 
that’ street car advertisements were 
most influential with them. 

Newspaper advertising not only 
reduces the cost of selling, but it is 
itself far cheaper than any other form 
of advertising in proportion to the 
number of persons reached by it. 
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Forty-one 


DIGNITY 


The dignity of a business is measured by its utility 
rather than by its appearances or by its traditions. 

Essential as Banks are, they have by no means reached 
the limit of their utility. Not until every man, woman and 
walking child has some type of continuous business 
contact with the Bank can the banking interests feel that 
they have approached the limit of their utility. 


CONFIDENCE 


A census of the total population normally tributary to 
any Bank will exhibit an alarming lack of confidence in 
that Bank and in Banks generally. People who patronize 
your Bank have confidence in your organization, but they 
are only a fraction of your potential market. For proof, 
read the papers and count the deposits that are stolen 
from obscure and insecure hiding places. If it were 
possible for some human to count the cash that is hidden 
away he would have enough to cover the subscription of 
another big Liberty Loan, and all of this money is out of 
circulation principally because countless people do not 


| FOOD for THOUGHT 


POSSIBILITIES 


The market for good banking service is precisely as big 
as the market for bread or soap. It includes 100% of the 
population. 


In 1850 one person out of a thousand had a savings 
account. In 1880 the figure had risen to forty-six per 
thousand. There now seems to be one hundred and 
fourteen savings accounts in each thousand population or 
886 shy of saturation. 


THE ANSWER? 


SALESMANSHIP 


Selling Bank service is no different than selling a 
tangible article of general utility. Banking services must 
be sold. Order taking doesn’t go. Take the cover off a 
well regulated Bank and it is one of the most interesting 
institutions in the world. 


Does it not follow that Banks need Salesmanship? 
Having no sales organization of their own—why not 


confide in Banks. use ours? 


Note These Points Carefully 


We serve but one Bank in any given locality. 

We put a trained selling organization at work within your business radius. 

We assume all chances of failure to accomplish what we undertake to do. 

We guarantee direct results—accounts actually put on your books before we receive a penny. 
We have served Banks in small and large cities; over forty in Chicago. 


DOES IT PAY? 


March 22, 1922, we started campaign for Paterson National Bank, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Completed June 14, 1922. Secured 3,000 Savings Accounts with total balance of $81,000.00. 


Recapitulation taken March 31, 1923, accounts showed balance of $187,097.65, or about 133% 
increase in less than one year. 


Our representatives personally called on at least 30,000 people to secure these 3,000 accounts. 


The direct value of having the principles of Thrift and the advantages of Savings as well as attrac- 
tiveness of your Bank explained to all persons whom our salesmen encounter in their solicitations exceeds 
by far the “‘immediate results’’ for which we are only compensated. 


Letters of endorsement from Banks we have served will be sent together with further information 


upon request. 
BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 
SERVICE TO BANKERS 


€€48-56 W. RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


CHICAGO 
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A Crook Behind 
The Bars 


has no opportunity to raise your 
checks but, how about the crook 
at large? 

There is only one sure way to safe- 
guard your checks and other 
negotiable papers—have them 
printed on 


Indemnity 
Safety Paper 


the safe, safety paper, because any 
alteration of the original inscription 
on Indemnity Safety Paper, whether 
it is attempted by erasure, with 
acid, or ink eradicator, is 


Like a 
Coffee 
Stain 
ona 
Boiled 
Shirt 


instantly appar- 
ent, even when 
executed by the 
cleverest of crooks. You owe it to your- 
self and directors to specify this safe 
paper, by name, when ordering checks 
and other transferable, negotiable paper. 


Your lithographer can furnish Indemnity 
Safety Paper in two grades—Indemnity 
Safety and Indemnity Check, one slightly 
tougher than the other, but both basicly 
the same, and giving equal protection 
—<in six colors. 

Specimen copies sent free upon request. 
Write for them today. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEADING LITHOGRAPHERS 


The Curious Story of Mexico’s 
Money 
(Continued from page 19) 


many months practically the sole 
medium of exchange in the Mexican 
states near the international line. 

The temporary change from pesos to 
American dollars often had a curious 
effect on rents, wages and prices. The 
““peso Americano,” as the Indians called 
our dollar, often actually bought no 
more than the fifty-cent Mexican peso 
had bought. This odd psychological 
fact meant of course that people who 
used American money were paying 
double prices for everything. American 
officials observed this same phenomenon 
in Porto Rico at the time when Ameri- 
can money superseded the Spanish 
coinage there. Governor Hunt re- 
ported that “market people, omnibus 
drivers, street venders and storekeepers 
could not understand that the new 
American dollar ought to have a 
greater purchasing power than the 
Porto Rican peso. So persons who 
previously had asked a peso for an 
article demanded and received an 
American dollar. Omnibus fares, which 
were ten centavos one day, became ten 
cents the next.” 

In the last days of the bdillimbiques 
we saw sights in Mexico similar to 
those being enacted today in Germany, 
where the mark is spurlos versenkt. 
One Yankee consul I knew paid his 
rent for a month with forty-one cents. 
You could ride from Nogales to 
Mazatlan, on the railway, for less than 
your porter tips would amount to in 
normal times. A Jew in one West 
Coast town had bought a store, with 
a stock of gents’ furnishing goods, on 
which he owed a debt of 50,000 pesos. 
The original owner was a _ political 
refugee, living in the States. When 
the paper money had nearly struck 
bottom the Jew paid off his whole 
debt with a wheelbarrow load of the 
almost worthless printed bills. Of 
course the exile safe on this side the 
international line howled to high 
heaven. But theoretically, the Jew 
was in the right, for the courts of 
Mexico had said that “billimbiques”’ 
were legal tender. 

It was even decreed that those who 
refused billimbiques should go to jail. 
One hot afternoon I happened to be 
attending court when a Chinese shop- 
keeper was brought before the judge, 
charged with having refused to take 
billimbiques from a customer. He was 
fined 1,000 pesos. Promptly, with a 
victorious heathen leer, he pulled from 
his baggy shirt front a roll of billim- 
biques, and began stripping off a 
thousand pesos to pay his fine. ‘“O, 
no,” said the court. “That worthless 
paper money isn’t wanted here; you 
pay in silver, or American currency, 
or else go to jail!’ With a wild pagan 


Note how form is removed from Elliott 
Addressing Machine address side up 
Try to do something with your eyes shut 
and you will appreciate why many men 
discard invisibles and buy ELLIOTTS 
for this one feature—VISIBILITY. 


No. 1 in a series of seventeen advertisements on 
the basic points of ELLIOTT SUPERIORITY. 


1. Visibility 


6. ““Make- 
2. Typewriter ready” 


12. Simplicity 
13. Cleanliness 


Stenciling 7. Index Tabs 14. Flexibility 
3. Index Cards 8. Weight 15. Durability 
4. Colored 9. Bulk . Labor 

Edge Index 10. Speed Saving 
5. Noise 11. Safety 17. Economy 


A BOOKLET illustrating each of the above 
“*Seventeen Points’” is yours for the asking. 


Machines for 
Every 


Electric Addresser—$300 


Envelope Sealer—$45 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing 


Machines ®. 


142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Or communicate with any of these Elliott offices: — 


Atlanta, 79 Walton St. 
Auburn, Me., A. E. Wilson & 


Co. 

Baltimore, 15 E. Fayette St. 
Basin, Wyo., John L. Landf: 
Boston, 11 Avery St. 
Buffalo, 324 Brisbane Bld. 
Charleston, W. Va., Laird Co. 
Charlotte, N. C., Crayton Co. 
Chicago, 323 West Madison St. 
Cincinnati, Dolbey & Van 


Ausdall 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave. 
Columbus, O., Diehl, 43 E. Gay 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Supply Co. 
Denver, Business App. Co, 
Detroit, 517 Capitol Theatre 


Bldg. 
El Paso, Field-Parker Co. 
Indianapolis, Dolbey & Van 
Ausdall 
Jacksonville, Fla., H. & W. B. 
rew Co. 
Kansas City, 924 1-2 Balt. Ave. 
Knoxville, W. S. Hale 
London, Eng., Hayward Co. 
Los Angeles, 116 Henne Bidg. 


Louisville, Office Equip. Co. 
Memphis, 766 Randolph Bidg. 
Minneapolis, 840 Bidr’s Ex. 
Montreal, 263 St. James St. 


‘air | Nashville, Williams Ptg. Co. 


Newark, N.J., 45 Clinton St. 
New Orleans, Barnard Co. 
New York, 321 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va., Carnegie Co. 
Oklahoma City, Shops Bldg. 
Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 
Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, 622 Bessemer Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., Converse Co. 
Providence,R.1., 30 Empire St. 
i N. C., Room 9, Mon- 


St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 

Salt Lake City, Wilkinson Co. 
San 108 Sansome St. 
h.c Rink a 


Syracuse, 317 So. Clinton St. 

Seattle, Converse Co. 

Toronto, A. S. Hustwitt Co. 

Winnipeg, Man. , Modern Office 
App. Co. 
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yell of rage the luckless Chinaman 
threw his whole wad of paper money 
straight at the head of the judge— 
and was dragged off to the “‘hoosgow.” 

Over a half billion of this fiat paper 
money was gathered up and burned at 
the public treasury, after Obregon 
gol in power. 

This breakdown in Mexico’s money 
system—and her inability during the 
years of revolution to meet her 
obligations—has of course hit her 
outside creditors quite a ‘“Firpo.” 
Thousands of Americans, as well as 
Europeans, own Mexican bonds of 
one kind or another on which they 
haven’t had interest for years. 
Obviously the Mexican government, 
as well as foreign capitalists, realize 
that the country can never attain 
a sound financial footing or borrow 
any more money abroad until interest 
payment on these bonds is resumed. 
As a safe step in the right direction 
then, an International Committee of 
Bankers on Mexico was organized 
some time ago, with Thomas W. 
Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
as chairman. This committee made 
an agreement with Senor Adolfo de la 
Huerta, Mexican Minister of Finance, 
which was duly approved by the 
Mexican Congress and proclaimed by 
President Obregon. 

It aims to protect the interests of 
such foreigners as own certain Mexican 
bonds, notes and other securities. 
Through printed forms and circular 
instructions for their guidance, all 
holders of the Mexican securities 
covered in this plan or agreement are 
invited to deposit them with the com- 
mittee, for action by it. Already, it 
is said, a considerable sum has been 
paid to the committee by the Mexican 
Treasury — for the resumption of service 
on these securities. 

About $500,000,000 worth of bonds, 
including the debt of the national 
railways and certain internal loans, 
are being handled by the committee. 
On these securities interest amounting 
to about $200,000,000 has accumulated 
since 1913—when payments ceased — 
so today Mexico’s foreign debt may be 
said to amount to about $700,000,000. 
In addition, there may be certain other 
obligations to be paid later, which 
are not covered in the plan, but this 
question is open to argument. 

The agreement, although an elabo- 
rate document, contains Mexico’s fair 
and square admission of this debt, 
explains why interest is so much in 
arrears, and embodies her promise to 
resume and meet payments under the 
conditions described. Arrears of cur- 
rent interest, matured obligations and 
their extension when necessary, sinking 
funds, commissions to be named to 
settle any disputes, etc., are all pro- 
vided for. 
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You Can’t Mis-file 


And You Can Always 

? Find any Card or Cards 
= With the 
Lederman 


System 
of 


y Mechanical 
© Card Finding 


‘goxes,* 
UFACTURERS 


‘No filing necessary—just put the cards in the drawer 
anywhere without guide cards; the keys find them — 
mechanically and unfailingly—singly or by groups. 

A card index finding machine is just as important to 
any bank as its calculating machines, time-stamps or 


other equipment in which an unerring-mechanism takes | 
the place of erring human brains and hands. 


Use Your Present Cards 


Attach to the bottom of each card holder on the corruga- 
tions a Lederman Steel Clip for each of as many classifications 
as you wish to give that card. 


Pressing a key raises all cards cli ot for that key, by | 


raising steel rod extending the length of the drawer. 


Great Versatility 


The same drawer full of 350 cards can be cross-indexed for many different 
classifications. Such as due dates for notes, certification of checks, below-par 
on checking deposits, overdrafts, etc., etc. 


Lederman Equipment is offered in the following sizes: 
3x5 cards — 26 keys to the drawer. . 
— 31 


4x6 “ 
5 x 8 “ 31 “ 
6 x 9 50 “ 

Corrugations on the metal Holders cor- . . 
respond to the number of keys for that size PRrcrcrnerdeay aloes 
of card. Corrugations bear letters and jun ki 
numbers permitting a large number of com- | C@HY, Seographically— 
binations. These can be “keyed” to fit all 
requirements on divisions. pation, by age de posits, 


Let us make a beginning by equipping a 
few drawers for a certain list or purpose— up to 50 different classifica- 
their convenience will be so manifest that tions on the large size cards. 
you will speedily replace all your present 


A This one card file may be 
records with the Lederman System. made to take the place of 


Send for detailed description of what this aw end or records. 
system will do for you. For instance your “A-D” 
drawer requires only 4 keys 
for alphabetical separation 


A limited number of territories are still open for 


high grade office specialty distributors. Also a leaving 22, 27 ed 46 keys for 
other classifications—and you 

few district manager positions are open. We don’ h fil 

shall be glad to hear from you. Write, giving ont even ave to file the 

full particulars. cards alphabetically. 


ederman System Inc. 


46 Minahar 
GREEN BAY. 


Pursuant to this contract, beginning 
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“The Greatest Interest 
Table Ever Computed!” 


THAT’S WHAT THE BANKERS SAY! 


The Interest Table With the Human Element. As you glance 
at this Interest Table the first impulse is to think of your age and 
the amount you would like to-have at 65. See what you would have 
to save each month to acquire it. 


To Each Your 
st At Compounded Semi-Anous 


[5.64 
0.36 11.25 
(6.94 
2 


Actual size, 12 x 22 inches. Etched Brass, enameled in red and black, comes 
equipped with chain or easel back. Computed on the basis of 3% Semi-Annually; 
3% Quarterly; 3% Compounded Monthly; 344% Semi-Annually; 4% Semi- 
Annually; 4% Quarterly; 5% Semi-Annually; 6% Semi-Annually; 7% Quarterly; 
7% Semi-Annually. This table shows the ease with which large sums are acquired 
by regular persistent saving with the rate of Interest you pay compounded. 

THIS INTEREST TABLE IS ALSO PRODUCED BY US IN BLOTTER FORM 


and comes in three sizes: Pass Book; Medium or Standard; Large. Send for Samples. 
ORIGINATED AND PRODUCED BY 
BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 
4450 W. Ravenswood Ave. - CHICAGO 


How to Reach 
160,000 Investors for | 
$3.43 per Thousand 

feos say it can’t be done. One- 


cent postage alone on a thousand 
circulars costs $10. 


It can be done by advertising in Your Christmas 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE, the maga- 
zine read every month by 160,000 Club 
executives of the leading manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail es- if it isto bea 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE performs 
in the commercial field the same 
function The Burroughs Clearing Let us give you further particulars, with 


samples of our Christmas Club advertising. 


House performs in the bank field. No obligation on your part, of course. 


If you are offering securities on a 
national scale to investors it will 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


ay you to investigate BUSINESS Bankers Publishing Co. 
AGAZINE. Financial Advertising Agency. 
THEO. E. REEVES, Mgr. 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE Toledo Factories Bldg., | TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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this year, Mexico undertakes to set 
aside annually the following funds: 

1. The entire proceeds of the oil 
export tax. 

2. Ten per cent of the gross revenues 
of the national railways. 

3. The entire net operating revenues 
of such railways. 

The government further guarantees 
that the amount payable from these 
three sources shall not be less than 
$15,000,000 the first year, and that it 
shall increase by $2,500,000 during 
each of the four years following, thus 
bringing the minimum annual fund 
up to $25,000,000 in the fifth year— 
or by 1928. At the end of this first 
five-year period, the government wil! 
undertake to resume full paymenis 
in cash on all securities treated in the 
plan or agreement. To make up any 
difference (during the five year-perio: ) 
between the sums of current interest 
actually due and the sums that may! e 
paid, the government of Mexico will 
issue scrip. Such is the plan, in brie!. 
From the office of the committee «at 
15 Broad Street, New York, anyone 
interested may obtain detailed in- 
formation. 

A prominent Mexican lately said: 
“What Mexico and the United States 
need is less of border politics and more 
of barter and sale.’’ With the settle- 
ment of our differences, through the 
agency of such able negotiators as 
Messrs. Warren and Payne, there 
seems no good reason now why pros- 
perity should not be restored in 
Mexico, and our own trade relations 
with her resume something of their 
old time proportions. 

Mexico is our natural market— 
even if only for geographical reasons. 
But she also has the raw materials we 
want, and we make the farming 
implements, tools, hardware, much 
of the piece goods, and the clothing, 
shoes, furniture, railway, mine and 
office equipment, motor cars, trucks, 
musical instruments and a score of 
other things that she needs and must 
buy outside her own borders. 

As a matter of fact, we have always 
had the lion’s share of her trade. Dur- 
ing the war, as much as 90 per cent 
of all her imports came from us. Now 
the British, the French and _ the 
Germans are beating their way back, 
of course, and cutting into this nice 
percentage. 

But Mexico is still a far better 
customer to us than she is to any 
other exporting nation and always 
will be. There are many obvious 
reasons why this is true. The old 
immutable law of barter and sale will 
always function, between near neigh- 
bors, when each has something the 
other wants. As has been said, “The 
man with butter and eggs will always 
find the man with sugar and coffee.” 

And now we've recognized Mexico. 
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a | 
How Much Money Will You Have When 

This Table Shows How 

to Reach Your Goal, With Late | { 
©) 16 $6.75 $7.41 $8.16 $9.03 $1003 $11.21 $15.22 $22.00) 
10,000] 8.79 9.534( 12.33 13.50 14.82 16.33 18.06 20.07 22.42 30.44 44.01] 
15,000}13.18 14.301 8.50 20.25 22.24 24.50 27.10 30.11 33.63 45.66 66.02] |B} 
20,000]17.58 19.07 2L.. 24.66 27.00 29.65 32.67 36.13, 40.15 44.84 60.89 $8.02| 
25,000|21.97 2 5.92 28.23 30.83 33.75 37.06 40.84 45.17 56.05 76.11110.03| 
30,000|26.37 28.61 31.10 33.88 37.00 40.50 44.48 49.00 $4.20 60.23 67.26 91.33 132.04] | 
,000}35.16 38.15 41.47 45.18 49.33 $4.01 59.3065.34 72.27 80.30 89.68 121.78 176.05| | 
=} $0,000|43.95 47.69 51.84 56.47 61.66 67.51 74.13 81.68 90.34 100.38 112.11 152.22 220.07, | 
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Deliver Accurate Change Instantly 


Your customers don’t enjoy standing in line wait- 
ing their turn at the payer’s window. Yet it’s a 
simple matter to enable your tellers to keep this 
line moving; to clip seconds from the time of 
handling each transaction. 


... and, still more important, toinsure constant, 
unfailing accuracy of change paid out; to provide 
absolute accuracy in the one place you can’t afford 
mistakes—in front of your customers. 


many as needed, can be paid out by this single, 
simple operation. Mistakes are impossible. No 
waste motion; no needless effort. 


Requires but little space; about the deskarea of a 
letterhead. Fits in any cage. Delivery on left or on 
right side of machine. Beautifully finished. An 
ornament to any bank. Guaranteed for five years. 


Used and endorsed byleading bankseverywhere, 


The Lightning Change Maker for Banks 
is the fastest way to pay out change accu- 
rately ! Itdeliversaccuratechangeinstantly. 
It is the most essential equipment your 
tellers can have. 


Just alight touch at the keyboard. Press 
only once. Instantly the full and correct 
number of coins is selected. One coin, or 


small and large. The accepted and standard 
method of handling change. The cost is 
small—the benefits large. Pays for itself 
in the time it saves and errors it prevents. 


Learn more about this fastest, always- 
accurate method ofserving your customers. 
Learn how your bank, too, can save and 
gain. The coupon will bring much inter- 
esting data. 


Divisional 


Keyboard 


Only 26 keys— arranged Coin Delivery 


A slight touch with back 


With your letterhead 
Lightning Coin Changer Co. 


Banking Department 
844 Rush Street, Chicago 


without obligation—how we can 
use the Lightning Change Maker 


Removable for Banks to our good profit. 


Coin Tray 


dollar. Each key instantly 
located—no hunting or 
searching. Keys are large 
and well spaced, operated 
by the “‘touch”’ system. No 
instruction needed. The 
natural way to make change. 


of fingers and coins in- 
stantly slide into the hand; 
they do not roll, fall or drop 
from the hand. Only quarter 
of an inch motion needed to 
release all coins. The fastest 
way of paying out change. 


Coin tray of nickel-silver, 
readily removed and re- 
placed, for placing in vault, 
safe or cash box at night. 
Coins do not fall out. Capac- 
ity $120 in coins. Sufficient 
for the average day’s work. 


Of course, we want to know— 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


Address 
10-23 
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YOUR 
OBLIGATION 
TO YOUR 
DEPOSITOR 


WwW EN your customer 

constitutes you his 
agent in the collection of 
his checks and drafts, your 
mutual interests demand 
that you make use of the 
best and cheapest facilities 
available. 


The best, as well as the 
least expensive in this con- 
nection, is not a mere mat- 
ter of opinion. 


Our 24-hour Transit De- 
partment precludes the loss 
of time in converting col- . 
lections mto cash. 


We receive all items at par 
and make no charge for 
telegraphic transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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$ Brings you a Genuine 
UNDERWOOD 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDER wow 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process 


GREAT PRICE SAVING 70% from the 


largest typewriter fac- 
tory in the world by our money saving methods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS that 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful m: eee 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS fJaltising Shipman 


azutemn ot of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
the typewrites ind ustry both instructive and entertaining. 


Act Today! @ 
Mail Year 
Guarantee 


Shipman Ward 
Mfg. Company 
11 "Shipman Building 
Montrose & Ravens’ 
Aves., Chicago 


explaining bargain offer. 
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Thirty New Business Ideas 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


1. Mailing Lists: It is a _ fact 
known to every experienced new busi- 
ness man that mailing lists deteriorate 
rapidly if not carefully kept up. People 
have a habit of getting married, moving 
away, dying—and each one of these 
events makes a difference in the status 
of the names on your mailing list. 
Briefly stated, here are a few of the 
sources of new names and means of 
checking the correctness of the names 
on your present list: News items about 
persons who have bought or sold prop- 
erty; beneficiaries under wills; the 
city and telephone directories; names 
of automobile owners; holders of re- 
corded mortgages; the property assess- 
ment rolls; the social register; club 
membership lists; checks passing 
through the clearing department; in- 
quiries from newspaper advertising and 
names obtained at the bank of persons 
to whom booklets are given; voters’ 
lists; a blank card for names to be 
suggested by present customers. 

Names of prospects should be kept 
on separate cards and filed alphabeti- 
cally, thus making it possible to throw 
out duplicates; names of customers 
should be kept on cards in a central file 
and old customers should be cultivated 
as well as new or prospective ones. 

2. Suggestions from Depositors: One 
of the most important sources of new 
business for any bank is its present list 
of customers. Therefore it pays to get 
suggestions from them, not only as to 
prospective depositors but also as to 
ways in which the service of your in- 
stitution might be improved. One plan 
is to print two cards to be given out 
with the customers’ canceled checks or 
otherwise—one for service suggestions 
and the other for the names and 
addresses of two or three prospects. 

3. Stimulation of Savings Depositors: 
Intensive advertising to all savings 
depositors now on your books may be 
as profitable as advertising for new 
accounts. Direct advertising is good 
for all savings accounts but especially 
for dormant ones. Many persons 
would increase their balances if the 
matter were brought to their attention 
tactfully and forcefully enough. Let- 
ters, booklets, folders—anything is 
better than just letting accounts lie 
dormant. And one approach is not 
enough. Keep after them once amonth 
for several months at any rate. 

4. Soliciting Factory Workers: There 
are a number of plans for taking the 
bank to the employees of factories, 
shops, department stores, etc. Here 
are three of the principal ones: (A) 
Arrangement with the employer and 
employee, for a certain deduction from 
the pay envelope or salary check to 
take care of a regular savings deposit 
in the bank for the employee; (B) 


THE BURROUGHS 


‘The’ ‘Bank Shy” 
Are Depositing 


Positive Protection 
Brings New Accounts 


The menace of the check 
raiser has been removed. ‘‘Bank 
shy” people are opening ac- 
counts. 

In thousands of banks, all over 
the country, thestory is repeated. 
New accounts—new business— 
since positive protection be- 
came a fact. 


Super-safety INSURED 
Checks are triply safeguarded 
against the check raiser. They 
are made of the world’s best 
safety paper. Each check pro- 
tected by the world-famous Wm. 
J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc. 


And each bank and depositor 
insured, up to $1,000.00—in the 
strong, old-line Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Company— 
against losses through check 
alteration. 


They protect bank and deposi- 
tors. And they give the bank 
something definite, something 
tangible to “‘sell’” to prospective 
depositors. 


We maintain a complete ad- 
vertising department and furnish 
advertising helps—free—to make 
sure that all banks providing 
Super-Safety Insured Bank 
Checks secure the maximum 
value from that added feature. 


Get the facts—all of them. 
One of our representatives is 
near you now—write or wire. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


Largest ACanufacturers of Bank 
Checks in the World 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 


Denver 


San Francisco 
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Direct solicitation of deposits at the 
factory or shop by a representative of 
the bank; (C) The installation of an 
automatic savings device, a coin-in-the- 
slot machine which is put in by the 
bank by arrangement with theemployer. 
In some cases, banks collect dues for 
jabor unions and cash the pay checks 
forthemen. This gives an opportunity 
to solicit savings deposits from them. 

5. Newspaper Publicity: Consider- 
able free publicity may be obtained 
legitimately by any bank. Reporters 
should be encouraged to consider your 
bank as a source of news. Among the 
items of news which the papers usually 
are willing to publish are special an- 
niversaries, important changes of 
ofiicers and directors, changes and im- 
provements in the bank’s quarters, 
social meetings of employees, personal 
news about officers and staff, interviews 
with officers regarding business con- 
ditions, etc. 

6. Window Displays: lf a bank 

as good street windows for display, 
they should be used for advertising 
purposes as this is a means of getting a 
lot of good circulation at small cost. 
In general, bank window displays are 
of two kinds—those that advertise 
the bank directly and those that do so 
indirectly. Among the former might 
be mentioned exhibits of bank equip- 
ment—adding machines, etc.; various 
objectives of saving— home ownership, 
education, travel. Among the latter 
are exhibits of local industries, schools 
and history. Some banks set aside one 
window for the display of posters or 
placards advertising local public proj- 
ects of a worthy nature. 

7. Employees’ Contests: Some of 
the largest banks in this country have 
conducted employees’ new _ business 
contests with very satisfactory results. 
As a matter of fact, it really needs a 
considerable number of workers to 
make such a contest interesting. Prizes 
in the form of cash or extra vacations 
are usually offered and a fair system of 
scoring must be worked out, giving 
credit for various classes of business 
secured on a basis worked out in advance 
—so many points for a savings account, 
so many for a commercial account, so 
many for a trust appointment, the 
rental of a safe deposit box, etc. 

8. Banking by Mail: Some banks 
—especially savings institutions—re- 
ceive a considerable part of their de- 
posits by mail. In such cases the bank 
advertises for deposits of that nature 
and is prepared with the necessary 
special forms, pass books, signature 
cards, form letters, booklets, etc., to 
handle the business. 

9. School Children: While not often 
profitable in themselves, the accounts 
of school children are valuable for the 
bank as builders of good will, because 
they interest parents and because they 
create future profitable depositors. 


Forty-seven 
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A Flooring that Never Gets Old 


HEN the best brains of the country turned 

some twenty years ago to pioneer in the 
rubber industry, all but one went to making 
rubber tires. 


J. H. Stedman, alone of them all, had the greater 
vision of an even more splendid field. He alone 
foresaw the perfect floor covering of the future — 
and wall covering— made of rubber. 


Go today into one of the great clubs, banks, 
offices, hotels, hospitals, and see Stedman’s dream 
realized. Recognized today as unique in_ its 
field, his Naturized Flooring is the complete and 
practical realization of all Stedman’s ideals. Its 
peculiar combination of qualities makes a flooring 
that costs nothing but washing for yearly upkeep. 


Impressive as costly tile or marble, his Naturized Flooring 
yields to your foot softly and pleasantly as a carpet of pine 
needles. Silent even under the weight of coin trucks— 
resilient under the daily tread of office routine—durable, 
stainless and sanitary—difficult to soil and easy to clean. 


Stedman Naturized Flooring is real rubber, reinforced 
with millions of minute web-like cotton fibres and integral 
permanent colorings, vulcanized in great heat under 
terrific hydraulic pressure. 


In marble, granite and tapestry effects—in tiles, square 
and rectangular, in long runners—browns, reds, grays, 
black—in a classic floor, or in cozy warm mixtures in 
Nature’s own colorings. And the first cost—from 75c 
to $2.00 a square foot—is your only cost. 


O 


SOME 
BANKS THAT USE 
STEDMAN 


Merchants Nat. Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Brockton Nat. Bank, Brockton, Mass. 
First Nat. Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
Ludlow Savings Bank, Ludlow, Mass. 
Chelsea Sav. Banks, Norwich, Conn. 
Jewett City Sav. Bank, Jewett, Conn. 
Colonial Trust, Waterbury, Conn. 
Pittsfield Sav. Bank, Pittsfield, N. H 
First Nat. Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 
— Trust Co. of N. J., Jersey City. 


U. S. Trust Co., Fryeburg, Me. 
Citizens National Bank, Long Island. 


First Nat. Bank of B’klyn, B’klyn, N.Y. 
Amalgamated Bank, New York City 
Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. City 
Bank of Montreal, New York City 
Chase National Bank, New York City 
Columbia Trust Company, N. Y. City 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York City 
Federal Reserve Bank, New York City 
Mechanics & Metals Bank, N. Y. City 
Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y. City 
Mercantile Trust Company, N. Y. City 
New York Trust Company, N. Y. City 
North River Sav. Bank, N. Y. City 
Seaboard National Bank, N. Y. City 
Federal Reserve Bank, Phila., Pa. 
Girard Trust Company, Phila., Pa. 
Pennsylvania Trust Co., Reading, Pa. 
Sinking Springs Bank, Sinking Springs, 
Pa. 


Nat. Bank of Commerce, Providence, 
R.1 


Riggs Nat. Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Write us how you might use a floor that looks like Marble— 
feels like Velvet—wears like Iron, and we will send a free 
sample and booklet giving just the information you need. 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Reinforced Rubber Flooring, Sanitary Base, Wainscoting, Walls, 
Rugs, Table Tops, Shower Bath Mats, and other reinforced rubber surfacings 


SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Agencies in all principal cities 


DIRECT BRANCHES 
101 Park Avenue 4488 Cass Avenue 
NEW YORK DETROIT 


15 E. Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 


462 Hippodrome Annex 
CLEVELAND 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Forty-eight 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
LEDGER PAPER 


To invest without investigation is to invite disaster. 
indiscriminate purchase of paper for varied office require- 


The 


ments is equally irrational. The severer the testing of 
Byron Weston Company Ledger Paper, the more certain 
it is that praise will follow appraisement. 


FAMOUS WESTON PAPERS 


WESTON LINEN RECORD: For municipal, 
county and state records. For the accounting 
of large corporations and financial institutions. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For fiat- 
opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with a hinge 
in the paper. 


WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For com- 
mercial correspondence. For policies, bonds, 
deeds and all documents necessitating printing 
and writing. 

WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the particular 
requirements developed by machine bookkeeping. 


WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial requirements. 
A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Paper Needs and We Will 
Send You Interesting Exhibits for Test and Examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE BURROUGHS 
CLEARING HOUSE 


| 
Since July 1— 


twenty-eight national 
Burroughs Clearing House contracts for a total of 219 pages. 


Nineteen of these contracts call for twelve consecutive 
insertions; five cover ten insertions; two, eight insertions, 
and one, six, and the other seven insertions. 

Few publications may boast a showing comparable to this. 
“There’s a reason,” 
producing more liberally for advertisers today than ever before. 


Lowest rate per page per thousand in the bank field. 


advertisers 


have renewed their 


The Burroughs Clearing House is 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


There are a number of different systems 
of school savings banksin operation. One 
of the latest which has been adopted 
by the Board of Education of New 
York City, calls for the installation of 
coin slot machines in the schools and 
the money is collected regularly by the 
bank together with the deposit slips 
upon which, as well as in a pass book, 
the duplicate stamps issued by the 
machine are affixed as a record. 

Other means of interesting boys and 
girls in your bank include these: Induce 
Rotarians to include in their ‘“‘boy pro- 
gram’”’ the various means of helping a 
boy to build up his savings account; 
write letters to the Boy Scouts, all of 
whom are pledged to be thrifty; give 
prizes to high school students for essa‘’s 
on the bes. ways to save and get ahea1. 

10. Stockholders and Directors: 
Write them a letter telling them about 
your advertising campaign and asking 
their co-operation in your new business 
efforts; ask directors to sign soliciting 
letters to prospects they know per- 
sonally;,in sending out dividend checks 
the letter might very well call attention 
to the bank’s progress and emphasize 
the fact that dividends depend upon 
profits and profits on business obtained 
and retained; invite stockholders to an 
anniversary dinner to hear some in- 
spirational speaker urge co-operation. 

11. Co-operation with other Business 
Interests: Co-operate with life insur- 
ance agents and institute an advertis- 
ing campaign for savings accounts to 
meet premiums, at the same time 
urging the insured to put his insurance 
money in trust with your institution; a 
similar campaign on saving for a home 
could be conducted with the co-oper- 
ation of real estate dealers; emphasiz- 
ing the fact that you do not practice 
law in any way and always endeavor 
to co-operate fully with attorneys will 
help you to get their good will and 
assistance. 

12. The Bank’s Birthday: When 
your institution reaches a notable an- 
niversary—like the tenth, twentieth, 
twenty-fifth or fiftieth, for instance, it 
is quite appropriate to celebrate it in 
some way that will make your cus- 
tomers and the public participants in 
it. One institution celebrated with a 
birthday feast to which all who would 
make a deposit during the birthday 
week were invited. All who left their 
names and addresses received written 
invitations signed by the chairman of 
the board of trustees. Display adver- 
tisements invited the general public. 
Open house was held every evening for 
a week and the results in the way of 
new business were satisfactory. One 
feature was a dummy birthday cake 
six feet wide and six feet high. 

13. Christmas Savings Clubs: These 
are so well known and, as a rule, so 
successful that they need little com- 
ment. Statistics based on the reports 


(Continued on page 50) 
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= 


Increase 


During the 


Ar THIS season the public is in a spending mood. 
Savings Accounts decrease and withdrawals are heavy. 


Various plans have been tried to overcome this 
condition but the Savings Pass Book alone woefully 
lacks the atmosphere of the true Christmas spirit. 

THE “LIBERTY BELL” CHRISTMAS CAM- 
PAIGN has solved the problem. This unique Home 
Safe has actually increased Savings Deposits at the 
very season when new accounts are few and with- 


drawals heaviest. 


THE “LIBERTY BELL” WRAPPED IN HOLI- 
DAY PAPER, TIED WITH TINSEL CORD, 
AND GIVEN WITH A SAVINGS ACCOUNT, 
MAKES A REAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Facts tell the story. Here is evidence of the success of this campaign: 


From town of 235—Iowa 
“Banks were a big success—disposed of them all. 
Have ordered more.” 
From town of 990—Nebraska 
“We put out 100 LIBERTY BELLS the week 
before Christmas.” 
From town of 1000—Pennsylvania 


“The first 100 LIBERTY BELLS brought us 82 
new accounts, averaging from $8.00 to $10.00 an 
account.” 


From town of 4500—Minnesota 
“100 LIBERTY BELLS went out one day. 
Yesterday we put out 80.” 

From city of 8500—California 
“LIBERTY BELL Christmas Campaign in- 
creased our Savings Deposits, $55,373.81—145 
new accounts secured.” 

From city of 38,000—Massachusetts 


“We opened the largest number of new accounts 
in the history of the bank in one month.” 


The entire campaign is so simple that it requires practically no supervision. Only one 
bank in a locality will be authorized to use this campaign — why not your bank? 


The time is short. Your immediate action is necessary. Fill in and mail coupon today. 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS & CREDIT SYSTEM CO. 


Manufacturers of Home Sates 


Madison Avenue and West 103rd Street 


Gentlemen: 


Name of Bank — 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COUPON 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS AND CREDIT SYSTEM CO. 
Madison Avenue and W. 103rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADVERTISING 


Accounts 


Forty-nine 


Please send us full information regarding your “Liberty Bell’? Christmas Campaign. 
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Fifty 


“Most Productive of Results” 


“Put Your Savings in a Savings Bank’ 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION Gees rons 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK = 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


April 14, 1923. 


Speer Rosefelt Calendar Bank Company 
17 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


4s requested by your Mr. Karnopp, I am pleased to 
state my opinion in regard to the Calendar Bank Plan, now being 
developed among several savings banks of this city, 


Your plan of distributing these banks for the savings 
banks is, I believe, the very best and most productive of results of 
any plan yet placed before me for consideration. This fact, toge- 
ther with the personnel of your organization as represented in New 
York, induces me to give my recommendations to any bank desirous of 
developing thrift in their institution. 


From reports received from the various banks who have 
adopted your plan, I can but voice my extreme satisfaction, especial- 
ly so since you are the first company which the savings banks here 
have employed for such service. 


I extend to you the privilege of referring to me at 
any time and I assure you that my recommendations will give you the 
references you have well earned and assist you in the developing of 


your business elsewhere. 
Very truly Vp 


Gen@fal Secretary. 
SO 


The Speer-Rosefelt plan for getting new savings accounts is the first to receive 
the official endorsement of the Savings Banks Association of New York. 


The above letter from Walter J. Reeves, general secretary, needs no comment. 


His statement that our plan is “the very best” is borne out by letters from scores 
of other bankers in the United States any or all of which will be sent upon request. 


Sample Banks Sent Upon Request 
Just Clip and Mail the Coupon 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ZheBurroughs 


Clearing House 


—is the ONLY financial magazine reaching 
EVERY bank and trust company in the 


United States and Canada. 


Why not cover the WHOLE field with ONE 
publication and SAVE THE DIFFERENCE? 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 48) 


of 758 banks indicate that 39 per cent 
of those who make initial deposits fail 
to keep them up. Of the gross re- 
ceipts, 2 per cent is drawn out during 
the year, 84 per cent is paid to de- 
positors in cash at the end of the period, 
and 14 per cent is transferred to regular 
savings accounts. The Christmas Club 
and similar schemes provide a special 
appeal that reaches many provident 
persons and they do much to establish 
the habit of regular saving and de- 
positing. 

14. Co-operation of Employees: lt 
should not require a special reward ‘o 
induce any man or woman in a bank to 
put forth a little extra effort to get new 
business for the institution. Some 
banks have staff meetings after regular 
banking hours. Others have employers’ 
clubs, annual staff dinners, etc., at 
which the work of the bank and wavs 
of increasing its business are discussed. 
The loyalty and self-interest of workers 
can be appealed to occasionally to the 
advantage of all concerned. Write a 
letter to each employee at his home 
address. Ask him to read the bank’s 
newspaper advertisements and be pre- 
pared to back up the promises of 
service made therein. A weekly or 
monthly bulletin to all employees is 
also a good thing. 

15. Addressing Machines: If you 
have a mailing list of at least several 
hundred names and send material to 
customers and prospects frequently, 
you need an addressing machine. With 
such a device the work of addressing 
can be done many times faster than by 
hand. Thus your direct advertising 
costs are reduced while results ought to 
be increased proportionately. 

16. The Banker’s Civic Duties: 
Among the public duties of the banker 
is writing and speaking about banking 
functions and the importance of thrift. 
There is plenty of need and opportunity 
for this in most communities, and the 
more the banker educates the public, 
the better for all concerned. 

17. Checkers as Savers: Most 
individual checking account customers 
should also have savings accounts for 
themselves or for members of their 
families. Go over your list of checking 
account depositors and pick out those 
that do not have savings accounts in 
your institution. A personal letter 
would be a good opener for the cam- 
paign, to be followed up monthly if 
necessary by attractive folders, book- 
lets, etc., supplemented by some 
personal solicitation in special cases. 

18. Foreigners: If your bank is 
situated in a community where there is 
a considerable foreign-born population 
and many of these people come to you 
to get foreign exchange to send money 
back to the old country, make it a 
point to assign somebody in the ban‘ 
to talk with the customer and try to 


(Continued on page 52) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Three seconds 


—to verify any signature 


This system of VISIBLE signature filing fully 
protects you against forgeries. But your customers 
are never embarrassed or annoyed by long delays. 
For any signature can be verified at a glance when 
the master signature is VISIBLE indexed on a 
Rand VISIBLE signature card. 


This VISIBLE system is ten times faster to operate 
than old-style signature files. And as it is never 
necessary to remove card from file for either 


reference or change of data, there is no chance for 
any signature to be lost or misfiled. 


Rand VISIBLE Signature anti-forgery system in 
either drayco Cabinet or rotary stand can be 
supplied to small banks with capacities of from 
500 to 1000 cards. For larger institutions the 
units may be multiplied to care for a hundred 
thousand names without loss of efficiency. Rand 
equipment is so extremely compact that even very 
large installations occupy suprisingly small space. 


Old-style card systems can be transformed to a Rand VISIBLE system 


without even re-writing the cards. 


Let us send you complete information of how a Rand VISIBLE signature 
equipment will protect your bank and speed up signature authorization. 


RAND COMPANY, INC., 810 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Originators and Largest Makers oy VISIBLE Card Systems 


VISIBLE SIGNATURE SYSTEMS 
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Fifty-two 


CHICAGO 


Resources more than 
$500,000,000 


CONTINENTAL 
SERVICE— 
WITH 
7,450 BANKS 


Transferring F 
for Thousands of Banks 


Eliminating hours and minutes is an 
every-day practice with us in transfer- 
ring funds for the many banks we serve. 


Much depends on making money 
available in the shortest possible time 
wherever it is needed. 


Because of our long experience and 
the volume of our business we have 
developed a system of short-cuts and 
connections which enable us to save both 


time and money for our customer banks, 


To reach remote points speedily, use 
Continental Service. 


CONTINENTALaznd COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK °f CHICAGO 


“An Extra Measure of Service” 


ANMVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 50) 


persuade him not to send much money 
away, but to deposit more of it in your 
interest department. The argument is 
that most foreign money is likely to 
depreciate as compared with Uncle 
Sam’s dollars. 

19. Animal Clubs: Calf clubs, pig 
clubs and similar enterprises have 
proved their value for many banks in 
agricultural districts. They get the 
farm boys and girls and their parents 
interested in the bank and in many 
cases lead to worth-while business. In 
brief, the idea is for the bank to fur- 
nish the animal, lending the boy or 
girl the purchase money if necessary. 
The child feeds and cares for it, and 
when the animal is sold the amount 
owed the bank is taken out of the 
selling price. 

20. New Quarters: Opening new 
quarters is an occasion for speciil 
advertising. Suitable suggestions mig) t 
include these: A large advertisement in 
the local newspapers announcing the 
event and inviting public inspection 
of your new quarters; a public recep- 
tion by directors and officers; distribu- 
tion of booklet descriptive of building 
and service; a small cash bonus to 
everybody opening a new account on 
the opening day; give away souvenirs. 

21. Souvenirs: These are good will 
producers and have some advertising 
value. The best souvenirs are those 
that are useful, durable and unique. 

22. Lobby Advertising Distributor: 
A good idea is a lobby hanger 
containing pockets or holders for 
booklets, leaflets, blotters and other 
advertising literature. It contains half 
a dozen pockets of two different sizes 
and shapes, and over the top are the 
words “Banking  Literature—Help 
Yourself.” The distributor can be 
placed near the tellers’ windows, re- 
lieving the check counter of the burden 
of holding the literature as well as 
the deposit slips and checks. 

23. Stimulating Low Balances: Lack 
of funds is not always the real reason 
for low balance checking accounts. 
So there is an opportunity for the 
banker to do some missionary work 
with such accounts in the hope of 
getting some satisfactory results. Per- 
sonal conversation with the depositors 
seems to be the most effective way to 
handle this matter. By all means 
avoid giving offense. Better have 
many low accounts than a few mal- 
contents criticizing your institution in 
the community. 

24. The Personal Touch in Form 
Letters: By means of a special type- 
writer, you can inject an individual 
sentence or paragraph or the recipient's 
name at some place in a form letter 
and still produce the letter with several! 
times the speed of an ordinary type- 
written letter and at much less cost. 
It may be that there is some form lette: 
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THE BURROUGHS 


concern in your neighborhood which 
gets out letters by this process and 
you might use such a service occasion- 
ally if you do not feel warranted in 
owning a machine of your own. 

25. Deposit Slip Advertising: The 
deposit slip, at least the back of it, 
seems like a logical place for a bank 
to advertise briefly its various depart- 
ments and services. Yet only a small 
proportion of banks are doing this. 


26. Savings Accounts for Infants: 
Write letters to the parents of newborn 
infants offering to start a savings 
account for the child with one dollar. 
A trust company in a small eastern 
city opened 880 such accounts in 
three years and most of them continue 
to grow. It is only reasonable to 
suppose that this business will grow 
cumulatively and that the institution 
will make many lifelong friends in 
this way. 

27. Protecting Customers from Poor 
Investments: Various state bankers’ 
associations are asking their members 
to co-operate in advertising to protect 
their customers from fake investments. 
There is need of this. A good plan is 
to publish a questionnaire which 
customers can use to compel salesmen 
of prospective investments to set down 
answers concerning the “security,” 
the information to be checked by the 
bank. Two good slogans are “‘Investi- 
gate before you invest,” and “‘Consult 
your banker.” 


28. Rotating Customers: This 
means to keep after your customers 
to use services or departments which 
they are not already using. A central 
card file record is essential to enable 
you to choose the names for the mail 
solicitations by means of special litera- 
ture advertising your various functions 
and facilities. 

29. Using Syndicate Matter: There 
is a great deal to be said in favor of a 
bank using good advertising material 
of this nature, as it can be obtained at 
favorable prices on account of the 
large quantities in which it is produced. 
At the same time, exclusive privileges 
for its use in your territory may usually 
be obtained. It is especially good 
for any mass plan solicitation of ac- 
counts by which any given territory 
is to be thoroughly and effectively 
covered. 


30. Setting a Definite Goal: Itisan 
aid to success in new business efforts 
if you set a definite goal before your 
institution year by year—as for ex- 
ample an increase of $2,000,000 in 
deposits, or reaching a certain volume 
of trust business. This is on the same 
principle as the “‘quotas’” which are 
such a good incentive to life insurance 
solicitors. After setting the goal, 
inspire the enthusiasm of your direc- 
tors, officers and employees in the.idea 
of attaining it. 


Fifty-three 


for Bank Illumination 


No Glare—NoShadows 
—No Strain on Eyes 


ROVIDING a flood of soft, uniform a 
light from a concealed or semi- ee 
concealed source well above and in front 
of the eyes of those working at tables 
and desks, Concealite eliminates all glare 
This Hall Mark identifies and 
polis esk tops and prevents any 
possibility of shadows. Eye strain is 
eliminated — efficiency improved 15 to 
25%. Get all the facts—vwrite for 
Concealite catalog. 


The EDWIN FE. Gui COMPANY 


DESIGNERS-ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 


e e 

Lighting Equipment 
View of Type S-10615 with ST LOUIS USA 
cross-rippled polished sheet Formerly St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. and Brascolite Co. 
aluminum reflectors. Sections 
18-inch or shorter, steel, $9.00; BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 
brassor bronze, $12.00. Sections ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI k 
over 18-inch, steel, per foot, DETROIT LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK { 
$6.00; brass or bronze, $8.00. OMAHA NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE f 


How Much @ 
Do Your 
Office Partitions 
Cost Yearly? 


Office space is costly. It averages from $2 to $3 
per square foot. How much of this valuable space do 
your partitions needlessly occupy? 

When Globe-Wernicke Counter Height Filing Cabinets are used there is no wastage. 

These Cabinets serve two purposes—each more efficient than the equipment they 

‘replace. They form a handsome counter of generous size and serve as partitions 
between departments. 

Files for Globe-Wernicke Counter Height Cabinets may be obtained for any pur- 
pose—for correspondence files, card index, catalog, reference shelves or roller shelves | 
for heavy books. 

With Globe-Wernicke Counter Height Filing Cabinets there is the least possible ; 
} 
} 


amount of lost motion. The clerk remains right at the counter, selects from the files 
what he desires and uses the top as a table. 
Save valuable space and — 
* efficiency with Globe-Wernicke Counter Height 
The Globe Wernicke Co. Filing Cabinets. 


a m New York Chicago Obtainable in either wood or steel of the ‘i 
St. Louis Philadelphia Boston desired finish. ; 


Washington New Orleans Cleveland Write for Catalog No. 822. 
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TALKS ON “THE MEMORY OF BUSINESS”—LEDGER-PAPERS 


BUY SPEED, 
TOO 


You wanted speed. So, you installed machine 
bookkeeping. Did youalso install the right ledger- 
paper? 


Cheap ledger-papers go dog-eared under thumb- 
ing. Feed inaccurately. Give bad alignments. 
Again, they tear under yanking. If perforated, 
they rip. 


On damp days, the machine curls cheap ledgers. 
They belly in the file. Lose position. 


To get the full speed-economy out of machine 
bookkeeping, use the strongest, finest ledger- 
paper. That, to most people, means Brown’s 
Linen Ledger. Made from all-white rags. Not 
weakened by bleaching chemicals. The world 
standard for 73 years. See that it is specified by 


name. 
Write for Also makers 
Sample Books of of Advance Bond 
Brown’s Papers the high-grade 
Watermarked business paper 


BRowWN’s LINEN LEDGER PAPERS 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, ADAMS, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1849 


Unequalled Purchasing Power 


There are more than 30,000 banks in the United States — 
capitalized at $2,800,000,000 with deposits of $39,000,- 
000,000 and with surplus and undivded profits of more 
than $3,000,000,000. 


That’s the market you reach when you buy advertising 
space in The Burroughs Clearing House—the richest 
single market in America — a market unequalled for direct 
and indirect purchasing power. 


The Burroughs Clearing House circulation of 52,000 
covers the entire bank market. It is this fact, coupled 
with a strong reader following and a low rate, that 
makes this publication an advertising buy unique among 
financial publications. 


Ge BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


Minnesota’s Answer to the 
Yeggs 


(Continued from page 13) 


stolen from any curb, good roads 
between city and country town, the 
gas torch for night work—have em- 
phasized the inadequacy of all the 
present facilities for law enforcemen!. 
both public and private. 

“Yet the very definite achievements 
of our protective department from 
year to year more than justify its 
existence. Take the case of Saunders. 
Saunders was the most expert and the 
most dangerous gas torch man operai- 
ing- in Minnesota and the Northwes\ 
in recent years. In the last half o! 
1922, his gang attacked eight Minne- 
sota banks and got away with a tot«| 
of $49,297.71 in cash and bonds. 
some of the latter not negotiable. 
Our department was so hot on its tra. 
that the gang split after the first o| 
the year, Saunders going to Daven- 
port, lowa. We wired the police there 
and effected his arrest. 

“His capture and the subsequent 
break-up of his gang were of incalcv- 
lable benefit to Minnesota banks. No 
one can estimate the amount of losses 
that might have resulted if such a 
gang had been permitted to run loose 
indefinitely. A success like the Saun- 
ders capture and his identification. 
which Mr. Brown also effected, offsets 
many seeming failures. 

“The department service to mem- 
ber banks is supplanted by numerous 
circular letters and bulletins sent out 
from the secretary’s office from time 
to time, warning as to the presence o! 
criminals in certain territory, giving 
details of crimes committed or urging 
alertness and co-operation towar« 
thwarting the efforts of the crook 
gentry.” 

In its protective work, the Min- 
nesota Bankers Association occasion- 
ally seeks legislation to: back up the 
department. Mr. Richards testifies 
that results from it are not always as 
hoped for. “In 1919,” he cites. 
“the state legislature, at the reques!| 
of our association, passed an act mak- 
ing conviction for robbery of a bank 
by violence or threats of violence 
punishable by life imprisonment. This 
was on the theory that a person going 
into a bank armed and for the purpose 
of robbery would not hesitate to 
commit murder. It was thought tha! 
the fear of this punishment woul 
deter criminals from undertaking bank 
robbery. It has had no appreciabl« 
influence and it is apparent that i! 
affords little if any relief.” 

This may be ammunition for the 
opponents of capital punishment in 
meeting the argument of the “pros” 
that a severe punishment tends to 
reduce the number of crimes. 

“One of the obstacles the protective 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


department has had to contend with,” 
Mr. Richards goes on, “has come from 
within the association itself—the con- 
stant pressure brought on the depart- 
ment by anumber of member banks to 
assist in recovering losses through 
fraudulent check work. It is seldom 
that a bank will not make a settlement 
upon return of the lost amount, al- 
though one of the association by-laws 
aims to prohibit this practice. 

“Now we are not a collection agency. 
Some of our nearly 1,500 member 
banks haven’t got that idea even yet. 
Ve exist to protect our members. If 
a member bank is the victim of a 
criminal, we expect it to give -the 
association every assistance to the 
ead that the criminal may be arrested, 
prosecuted and convicted so that his 
future operations will not menace the 
othermembers of the association. Only 
in extreme cases—where the evidence 
is insufficient to convict—does the 
department advise accepting a money 
return and withholding prosecution.” 

Mr. Richards is so sure the Miles 
Standish policy of doing its own pro- 
lecting is the right one for a bankers’ 
association that he would like to see 
similar departments in all the states, 
working in co-operation. 

“The value of a state protective 
department would be greatly en- 
hanced,” he points out, “if it were not 
an isolated unit, working largely alone, 
but one of several score closely co- 
ordinated units, all devoted to the 
same cause. I should like to see every 
state bankers’ association operating 
such a department. Then we could 
develop real co-operation, and do more 
than has ever been done to make the 
whole United States a closed district 
for bank criminals. 

“While I don’t like to criticize, there 
is too often a lack of co-operation 
between public police authorities under 
different jurisdictions. City police 
and county sheriff forces too often fail to 
‘hit it off together. Rivalries and 
jealousies enter in, and sometimes bury 
the main purpose. This condition 
is likely always to obtain, more or less, 
in every state. Special protective 
departments conducted by bankers’ 
associations would work together with 
less friction and with constantly in- 
creasing effectiveness.” 


A Higher Service Charge 


N SEPTEMBER first, the clear- 
ing house banks of Portland, Ore- 
gon, raised the service charge on 
accounts of less than $100 from 25 cents 
to 50 cents a month. The charge is 
made on any account on which checks 
have been issued, if the daily balance 
has averaged less than $100. Fifty 
cents is now the general charge made 
in clearing house centers along the. 
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ALUMINUM Check 
and Deposit Trays 


HECK and Deposit Trays 
have earned their place in 
better Bank Bookkeeping 

through their great service and 
convenience to thousands of pro- 
gressive Banks in all parts of the 
country. 

Now, the new and improved 
Bankers’ Check and Deposit Trays 
will render even greater and more 
extended service, because they are 
made of 


ALUMINUM 
(Olive Green Finish) 


Ali in one piece; sturdy; durable, 
yet light and ois will last a business lifetime. Equip your bookkeeping depart- 
ment with this type Tray, which will be of daily service now and for many years to come. 


Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers Specialty Company 
Detroit, Michigan (Sole Distributors) Dime Bank Building 


lithic Cast 
Aluminum 


Olive Green 
Finish 


Immediate Shipment 


CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUB 


We will be pleased to mail samples of our systems and advertising 
features upon request. 


A Christmas Club, through the use of our systems and service, 
is one of the best new business producers that you can possibly 
secure and our systems make savers, not spenders. 


Every item we sell is made, printed, inspected, packed and 
shipped from our own new and greatly enlarged plant. Shipment 
of your supplies, via parcel post, special delivery or express, can be 
made promptly upon receipt of order. 


LANDIS SAVINGS CLUB COMPANY 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


LANDIS SYSTEMS 
Duplicate Punch Card Single Class Pass Book Single Coupon Book 
Folding Double-Dating Card All Class Mail-Out Pass Book Double Coupon Book 


Pacific Coast. 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 
Hour and date 
Chipped Glass Signs automatically. 
AUG 28 8 1917 3 43 PM 
practically indestructible and require al- (Facsimile Imprint) 
‘howe Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 
HENRY KASTENS 
RAWSON & EVANS CO. 422-424W27thSt. New YorkCity, N.Y. 
Union and Washington Sts., Chicago OVER 75,000 IN USE 
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ADVERTISING 


The safest kind 


of money 
90% of the total 


payments in the 
United States are 
made by check— 
the most con- 
venient form of 
money. 

The safest kind 
of money, too. 
Checks are safer 
than currency— 
when protected 
against fraudulent 
alteration by Na- 
tional Safety Paper. 

Ask your station- 
er, printer or li- 
thographer for 


SECTION 


checks on Nation- 
al Safety P 
Oatety Faper. 
Our book ‘‘The 
Protection of 
EXMAY Checks’’ will be = 
~ 
sent upon request. 
= 
= 
George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 
Son, Ltd., = 


THE BURROUGHS 


Business and Bonds 


Post-prandial Meditation 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


YOUNG Bill Piercy, bond sales- 
man de luxe, out of college all of 
three years and up to last March 
knocking out a thousand dollars a 
month, doesn’t like this bond market 
and says it’s a “darn shame.” Never- 
theless, this bond market has its good 
sides. The conditions, of course, that 
made it possible for “experts” like 
young Bill to clean up are undergoing 
a radical readjustment and _ that’s 
never a pleasant process; but with our 
feet once more on the ground we're 
going to be a whole lot better off than 
ever before. 

A lot of people with a lot of money to 
invest—not all of it their own—were 
not acting very intelligently about it 
last winter. What they did, or rather 
what they allowed themselves to be led 
to do, caused a good deal of trouble— 
fortunately, however, not trouble of a 
kind that can’t readily be corrected. 
As a matter of fact, now that young 
Bill and a few thousand of his friends 
have been allowed to keep their 
enthusiasm and their lack of knowledge 
of bonds to themselves during the past 
few months, conditions in the bond 
market already are very greatly im- 
proved and, indeed, are threatening 
soon to become almost normal. 

To abandon young Bill to his own 
devices and to come right down to 
brass tacks, the trouble with this bond 
market is exactly the same as the 
trouble with anyone who has been 
dining well but not too wisely — who 
has been eating too much food and not 
all of it the right kind. Not that the 
new securities put out during the past 


_year have been bad—far from it— 


although of course here and there 
issues have been sold that did not 
measure up, perhaps, to any very strict 
standard. However, the trouble lay, 
not in the quality of the securities, 
but in their amount; and with the 
placing. As many new bonds as were 
put out could easily have been 
absorbed — as much food as was served 


_ could have been eaten without causing 


_ indigestion—had the manner of dis- 
_ tribution been a little different, a little 


more even, than it was. It isn’t 
that there have been too many new 
bonds. It’s that too many people 
bought a lot of bonds that they never 
in the world should have taken on. 

Ancient history? Water that’s gone 
over the dam? Quite the contrary. 
Nothing will enable us correctly to 
figure what may be expected in the 
bond market as will intelligent 
appreciation of what has been 
happening. 


We are quite safe in starting with 
the assumption that while 
tremendous quantity of new securities 
have been issued in the past two years. 
most of them have been high-grade. 
We have not to contend with what w: 
had to contend with at the end of th: 
last period of intensive financing, thre: 
years ago, when the market had beer 
flooded with a huge quantity of secu. 
rities of doubtful value. Many of th: 
securities issued this year and last, it i. 
true, are down in price, some of then. 
quite seriously; but to nothing like th: 
extent to which, for instance, the grea’ 
mass of mid-continent oil stocks wer: 
down when the clatter of the printiny 
presses died away after the middle o 
1920. 

Nevertheless, although indigestion 
isn’t as bad as ptomaine poisoning. 
there’s nothing pleasant about indi. 
gestion. And all over the country 
there are thousands that have financia! 
indigestion—banks, individuals, al! 
sorts and conditions of investors usu- 
ally cautious and well able to keep them- 
selves out of this sort of trouble. The 
trouble being indigestion and not 
poisoning, they’ll get over it, of course. 
but the recovery is bound to be slow 
and somewhat painful. 

As to the reasons for the great gorge, 
the doctor who knows his business 
doesn’t waste time inquiring why you 
ate all the lobster and ice cream. You 
may have bought all those bonds be- 
cause you were sure they were dirt 
cheap, or for any other reason; bul 
that, after all, isn’t of nearly as much 
consequence as how you are going to 
come out now that you do own them and 
now that they are away down in price. 

Away down in price—how is that. 
when the bonds really are so good and 
were put out at a fair price in the first 
place? Chiefly because so large a pro- 
portion of the new issues, instead of 
being properly placed with investors 
and institutions intending to keep 
them, were sold to people who took 
them on purely as a speculation. 

“*I know you’re not in the market for 
any bonds for investment,” young Mr. 
Piercy would remark to one of his 
clients, “but just let me put you down 
for ten of these new sevens. They’re 
in demand—not enough bonds to go 
’round even among the dealers—and 
you can easily knock out a couple ol 
points profit. Don’t even have to put 
up any money. Another bond or two 
will do nicely as margin.” 

And so in that way the bonds would 
be “placed” —“‘placed”’ in such a way 
that if the price went up they would be 
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sold for the profit, while, if it went 
down, they would be sold from fear of 
loss. When prices began to drop the 
effect of what had been going on soon 
enough made itself felt. Back into the 
market from all sorts of unexpected 
quarters came unexpected quantities 
of bonds. 

For months the bonds have been 
coming back. Here and there “in- 
vestors” still are hanging on by their 
eyelids, hoping desperately that if they 
hold on to their bonds they will still 
come out all right. But, largely, the 
poorly placed bonds have been pried 
loose, forced into the market, sold at 
declining quotations, and pushed into 
the hands of real investors able to 
recognize real bargains when they see 
tiem. 

Day by day during all this dull time 
when so few new issues have been 
brought out, this process of absorption, 
or perhaps it might better be said, of 
essimilation, has been going on— 
heartbreaking to those who really 
hought for investment and who now 
see how much better off they would 
have been had they waited, but, at any 
rate, productive of a condition that will 
allow a swift come-back in prices when 
once the proper time arrives. 


* * * 


Some of the safest investments, 
unfortunately, confront the poorest 
sort of a market. 


* * * 


Listed on the New York Stock 
“xchange, for example, there are any 
number of first mortgage railroad 
bonds, legal for saving banks in the 
strictest states, that are quoted only 
once or twice a year and then only ata 
“spread” of less than six or eight 
points. 

The course of the foreign exchanges 
during the past couple of years, except 
sterling, has been a bitter disappoint- 
ment to those who bought foreign 
government bonds payable in foreign 
currency—French, for example, 
Belgian, Italian, Norwegian and others. 


* * * 


Nevertheless, disappointing as 
results have been so far, it still remains 
to be seen whether such purchases 
may not yet turn out to have been 
extremely profitable investments. 


* * 


In buying these railroad bonds that 
sell at half their face value or less, the 
lirst consideration is: How would the 
holders make out in the-event of a 
reorganization? 

Chicago & Alton, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, others possibly to come— 
if the answer to the above question 
isn’t perfectly clear and plain, leave the 
bonds alone. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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“This system seems to 
be perfect in itself” 


THE ZANESVILLE BANK & TRusT 
ComPANy, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


The above endorsement is characteristic of the way users feel 
about the One Operation Note Register. Banks large and small, 
from coast to coast, are using it daily to eliminate errors, save 
time and cut costs. 


Every part of the note—register, tickler, notice, makers and en- 
dorsers liability—-are made in one typewritten operation. All 
records excepting the permanent register are filed just like index 
cards; éverything is at your finger tips, up 
to the minute, all the time. 


Write for sample sheets and descriptive 
portfolio. We are glad to send it free to any 
Bank or Banker interested in modern banking 
methods. Drop a post card today. 


OPERAT 


Tue Union Savincs Systems Co. 
“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 


CANADA: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., TORONTO 


for years have been using 
Thousands of Banks been acing 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT TRAYS in their bookkeeping depart- 
ments with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire 
satisfaction, as is evidenced by their repeat orders when in need of 
additional equipment in our line. 
Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 


1. For checks not posted. 

2. For checks posted. 

3. For deposit tickets not posted. 

4. For deposit tickets posted. 

5. Space for fingering checks while posting. 
PRICE—$8.50 each, net, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY, 
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CLE 


2 BANK OF ANKENY ANKENY IOWA 
Name J C.Sanders 
ADDRESS Ankeny Towa 
OLD BALANCE CHECKS IN DETAIL | OEPOSITS Date | NEW BALANCE 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD [AUG 5461 AUG 1:23 $4615 i 
3:23 1000- 367- 500- 52748 
S27484AG 423 4500- AUG 4°23 48246% 
46248 6'23 75004 $5746% 
823 1000- 2500- 450- 
AUG 6123 2250- 1200- AUG 8°23 48348% 
923 10000- 1000- AUG 37348% 
373.46 5000- AUG 4°23 13550] 4vc1123 45898% 
45898 AUG 4 3°23 27500] 61 32 73398: 
7339 423 3000-15 00= 5OD 4:23. 
7 > 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY $1.000.000 00 
IN ACCOUNT WITH 
BANK OF ANKENY 
ANKENY IOWA To 
Neme _J+C-Sonders 
Addren Ankeny Towa youchens 
é oneraiatinieecee The Bank of Ankeny, 
a PLEASE EXAMINE AT ONCE. IF NO ERROR IS REPORTED IN TEN DAYS THE ACCOUNT WILL BE CONSIDERED CORRECT S Your @aLamce . 
: Ankeny, Iowa, writes: 
OLO BALANCE DATE | CHECKS IN DETAN. DaTEe | OEPosiTs pate | NEW BALANCE 
H BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD [AUG 5461 5] Avc 1:25 6 i$ B “oo we 
54615 325 1000-  367-  S00- 52748¢ Bookkeeping 
S2748 4:23 4500- AUG 4°23 46248% achine to handle our customers 
462485 auc 6°23 7500] ws 623 55748% ledgers and statements. The machine 
55748 Sfauc a2s 1000- 2500- 450- has handled the work just as quickly, 
8:23 2250- 1200- 623 48348% accurately and economically as we 
483.48 9:23 10000- 1000- AUG 9123 37354 8% expected 
373.48 5000- AUG 4 2°23 135.50} 1:23 45898% 
45898 AuG 4 323 27500] Ave 3:23 73398% “Our customers have been very 
733.98 {rvci 4:23 1000- 1500- 500- AUG 1 4:25 70396% much pleased with the results as we 
70398 jprver 5:23 467- 23.75- 67556" are able to tell them at any time just 
2245- 65511" how their accounts stand. We doubt 
65311 AUG’ 6:23 5900 7O311% h if they would let us go back 
70311 02 2400- S500- 1650- very much they w 8 
AUG 2 0°23 500- 500- AUG 20°23 4500 69261% to the old pen-and-ink system, and we 
69261 sfrce 223 2500- 1000- : 65761% would not if we could. 
65761 sfrvc2 325 10000- 45400- 250- 10111+% 
525 4500- 5$611% 
5611 725 500- AUG 2 61667% 
616675 AUG 2 8'23 
81667 923 10090- 
2 9 23 2450- 
71917 saves oes 3000- u 
3 023 56.00- 
78210 shaves 1:23 1900- 
‘ 
*. 
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Itself Small Bank 


because — 


It is a business builder—insuring better service to your 


customers. 


It automatically extends the new balance with each posting 
on ledger and statement. No pass books to balance. 


It can be used on so many different figuring jobs in any 


bank. 


In a small bank—as in a large one—a Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 


Machine begins at once to pay for itself. 


It posts ledgers and statements much quicker than you can post them in any 
other way because it handles over 75% of the work automatically. 


Since the Burroughs automatically extends the new balance with each posting, and 
proves its work daily, the bank is in a position to give the highest type of service 
to its customers. The customers’ ledger is always in balance; no errors can creep 
in. There are no pass books to balance—customers’ statements are always ready. 


No Bank is too Small to Save 
Money with a Burroughs 


Thousands of small banks have found that 
keeping books the Burroughs way actually 
costs less. Errors are prevented; overtime 
is eliminated. Every day’s work is quickly 
proved correct every day. Burroughs handles 
over 75% of the work automatically. 


In some cases this means a saving in the 
payroll. In others it means quicker handling 
of the routine and more time for waiting upon 
customers and building business for the bank. 


In either case it means more satisfied cus- 
tomers—and bigger bank profits. 


Plan Now to Start 1924 Right! 


Ask your Burroughs salesman now to show you the many 
ways a Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine will save 
time and money for you. Then plan to start 1924 with figuring 
equipment that will end your bookkeeping troubles once for all. 


Burroughs 


MACHINES 


Many Uses for a Burroughs 
in Any Small Bank— 


Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines are so flexible that they can be used for 
several different jobs in the average day’s 
work in any bank. 


Besides saving time and money on posting 
the customers’ ledger and writing customers’ 
statements, they offer the easiest and quickest 
way to post and prove the— 

Liability Ledger Certificate of Deposit Ledger 
Savings Ledger General Ledger 

And they handle the miscellaneous figuring 

easily, quickly and accurately. 
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cA 
Useful Pamphlet 
for Banks 


When You Want to Know 


how the yield of a tax-exempt bond compares 
with the net yield of a taxable bond, the method 
and table in this pamphlet give a quick, accurate 
answer {for any amount of individual’s taxable 
income, up to $200,000}. 

It saves time for bank officers who are called 
upon for advice regarding investments and will 
be useful to customers of the bank who may use 
it themselves without disclosing the amount of 
their taxable income. 


We Supply These Pamphlets 
for Banks’ Distribution 


In reasonable amounts, we shall be glad to 
supply these pamphlets to banks for their 
own distribution—without cost or obliga- 
tion. Let us send a copy for your inspection. 


Write for Pamphlet 32X 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


AGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 

201 Gokike Salle St. 14 Wall St. 100 South Broad St. 82 ee 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUK 

Pa mae | 319 North Fourth St. 610 Second Ave., South 425 East Water St. 


RESULTS 


Several of the foremost advertisers in the bank market have used 
The Burroughs Clearing House practically since the first issue, in 
1916. Most of them buy space strictly on a cost-per-sale basis. 
There can be only one reason for their continuing in the Clearing House. 


Are you selling to bankers? Why not use the one publication 
which covers your market from the largest bank in the largest city 
to the small institution in the country town, and blanket the bank 
field at the lowest cost? Complete information on request. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


(Continued from page 57) 


Particularly in times like these, the 
important factor isn’t so much the 
security behind the bond as the name 
by. which it is signed. 


* * * 


Short term or long term? The 
question is merely whether you think 
that the money market is going to be 
high or low. 

* * 

A bond that is callable at a certain 
price and that is selling at or just 
below that price, is a pretty poor sort 
of an investment. There is only one 
way in which it can move and that 
way isn’t up. 

It is surprising how many bonds 
there are that have worked into this 
position without their owners being in 
the least aware of the fact. 

The kind of bond that can be bougitt, 
put into a strongbox and given 10 
further attention, simply doesn’t exist. 


Delegated Certification 


HE is the wife of a business man and 
her husband related this story in her 
presence at a recent dinner gathering. 
They were preparing to occupy a new 
house and she stopped at his store one 
morning on her way to the office of the 
gas company to arrange for the transfer 
of gas service from the old home to the 
new. The husband had just received a 
check from a customer which he desired 
to have certified and, as she would pass 
the bank, asked her to attend to the 
check certification but neglected to 
give her explicit instructions. 

The transfer of service arranged, she 
presented the check to the utility’s 
clerk and requested that it be certified, 
assuming that to be the proper place for 
the procedure. The clerk, presumably 
recalling an earlier hopeless pursuit of 
the time-worn left-hand monkey 
wrench or suspecting a more modern 
counterpart of that mythical con- 
trivance, directed her to another de- 
partment where she repeated her 
request. Appreciating the humor of 
the situation the employees directed the 
innocent check-bearer from one to the 
other much as the printers sent theirnew 
devil from one printing shop to another 
in search of the “type stretcher.” 

Her quest of the proper person to 
certify the check finally led to an office 
that was momentarily unoccupied. A 
telephone handy, she thought of some- 
thing she should tell her husband. In 
the conversation that followed she 
casually referred to her presence at the 
gas company’s office and spoke of the 
delay and annoyance consequent upon 
having the check certified. Sensing the 
situation, the husband directed her to 
the bank after his laughter subsided 
and suggested that she make her exit 
as inconspicuous as possible. 

—E. W. Short. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH .U S A. 
FORM 4070-80M-10-23-aDV (3301) 
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Like Sterling on Silver 


OP, windshield, lights extra—thus 

concluded the motor car advertise- 
ment twenty years ago. The horseless 
carriage was a fair weather vehicle for day- 
time service only. 

The first closed bodies for automobiles 
were built to order by carriage makers for 
individuals of wealth. 

Today, even the lowest priced cars 
have finer closed bodies than the carriages 
of kings of old; but the building of a 
closed car body is still a task for highly 
trained craftsmen. 

Fourteen weeks are required to com- 
plete one Cadillac body; and for every one 
completed 120 are in process. This neces- 
sitates factory space,a high type of crafts- 
manship and large financial resources. In 
these three essentials the Fisher Body 


Corporation enjoys the distinction of 
leadership. 

Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland 
and Oldsmobile are selling a constantly 
increasing percentage of closed cars. And 
wherever there is an important plant of 
any of these divisions, a Fisher plant is, 
or will be, close by. 

Thus Fisher, producing the bodies 
which are the “neck of the bottle” in the 
task of supplying fine motor cars, adds an 
invaluable element to the service of Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Its emblem—Body by Fisher—hascome 
to have a meaning like the sterling stamp 
on silver. Itis a guarantee of body perfec- 
tion in General Motors automobiles, and 
in many other trustworthy automobiles 
as well. 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Department 
of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET 


OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears 


Klaxon Warning Signals 


Inland Steering Wheels + Lancaster Steel Products + Jacox Steering Gears 


Dayton Wright Special Bodies - 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories - 
+ General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


- General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively - 
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“Well, Jim, is this new tray equip- 
ment you insisted on my buying 
panning out?” 

“Just splendid, sir. The boys don’t 
waste a second searching. They 
now put the time they used to 
waste right in the machine. 


“*30% more work each day is a 


cinch now.” 


Are you neglecting your investment? 


hese machine bookkeepers spend tems of indexing accounts and with 
most of theirtime atthe machines, our new current-account trays to 
doubtless, but only one-fourth of help, your bookkeeping will show a 
that time is spent actually operating remarkable pick-up in speed and ac- 
the machine. The rest is spent in curacy. Oursystem cuts out so many 
finding the correct account, feeding moves that waste time. The book- 
it to the machine, offsetting and re-_ keepers get off to a quick start, the 


placing it. accounts are easily found and re- 
Some of that time is a dead loss— __ placed, and the indexing is so clear 

a loss on a considerable investment that there’s no cause for hesitation. 

in machines. So many banks are enthusiastic 
You can’t improve the machine— about it that we believe you will at 


that’s a stable factor. But you can least want to find out about it. Call 
greatly improve the other operations. one of our near-by men or send the 
Under the Baker-Vawter sys- coupon—or both. 


The Peninsular State Bank, Detroit, Michigan, writes us: 


We state with considerable pride that with Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines and Baker-Vawter Company Double End Trays, we have 
the last word in individual bookkeeping equipment. 

Your Double End Trays have proved highly satisfactory from the 
points of speed, neatness and ease of operation. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Attach to your 
letterhead end weil Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Baker-Vawter Company, We serve and sell 
Benton Harbor, Mich. nationally through 
Send me your booklet, “The ourown representa- 
Current Account Tray.” tives—not through 


retail stores. Offices 
in 55 cities. 
Mr. 
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